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of an Improved 


In the manufacture of plates, especially the 
boiler and firebox grades, small surface defects in 
the ingots are responsible for similar defects in the 
plates with attending rejection by inspectors. The 
inspection of the surface of plates is becoming more 
and more rigid, especially following various legis- 





ee s2 molds, the back quadrant of which is filled 
“5 ompactness obtainable. Fig. 4 represents two 


lation and 
Specificat ns 


Bottom Plate Arranged for 16 Molds, the Old Style, Having Radial Grooves, Being Also Shown Fig 
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Bottom Plates for Pouring Ingots 


Better Results Obtained from the Use 


Type Designed to 


Insure Uniform Filling of All Molds 


BY ROBERT H. IRONS 


the requirements of the plate busine It foresaw 
the necessity of taking constructive action along 
these lines and undertook a study of the causes in 
fluencing the skin of the ingots. The conclusion 
was soon reached that to some extent scabs and pits 
and other surface imperfections came from a purely 


2 is a bot 


with bricks. Fig. 3 shows 32 molds assembled on a plate, illus 
ingots, the left-hand one poured on a radial grooved plat« 


the other poured on the improved plate 


and code adoption with regard to boiler steel mechanical cause—the behavior of the steel in the 


molds. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, At this plant the entire ingot output is bottom 
Pa., has ilways endeavored to meet and anticipate poured. The investigation revealed the fact that 
_- when the steel rose quietly and uniformly in the 
Berrian superintendent, Central Iron & Steel Company, molds, the ingot had a good surface, but when the 
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steel was wild, invariable ill effects were noticed. 
It was further observed that the wildness was fre- 
quently due to one mold filling faster than the rest 
and then surging into another mold. The cus- 
tomary practice in bottom pouring consists of ar- 
ranging the molds on the bottom plate on radial 
grooves. One of these is shown above the new plate 
in Fig. 1. This of necessity involves unequal dis- 
tances for the metal to travel in reaching each mold 
from the central fountain. 

To avoid all tendency of one mold taking steel 
more freely than another and to insure even dis- 
tribution of the flow of steel to all molds, a design 
of bottom plate was adopted in which each mold was 
fed from the fountain by a runner of the same 
length and of the same number of turns. This in- 
sures absolutely equal resistance to each mold, and 
experience shows that the most uniform filling of all 
molds takes place under these conditions. The re- 
sults of experiments at the Central Iron & Steel 
Company were so satisfactory that the new design 
of bottom plates has been adopted for all high- 
grade work. 

Fig. 1 shows a bottom plate arranged for six- 
teen molds. One of the quadrants shows the empty 
grooves in the plate, the left-hand side shows the 
special bricks in place, while the remaining portion 
of the plate is shown slushed and ready for molds. 
Fig. 2 shows a plate for thirty-two molds, the back 
quadrant of which is filled with bricks. Fig. 3 
shows thirty-two molds assembled on a plate and 
illustrates the compactness which this method per- 
mits and the tonnage that can be poured in this way. 

It should be particularly noted that, owing to 
the increased tonnage poured per plate, the sprue 
loss is a smaller percentage than with plates having 
radial grooves. Fig. 4 shows a photograph taken 
of two ingots; the left-hand one was poured on a 
radial groove plate, while the right-hand one was 
poured on the improved plate. The surfaces of the 
two ingots plainly show the advantage the special 
plate has. 

Letters patent No. 1,152,319 have been granted 
covering the principle of uniform distribution of 
metal through channels of equal resistance, and this 
permits the Central Iron & Steel Company to manu- 
facture ingots of high quality, whose clear surfaces 
will insure plates free from surface defects. 


Dial Feed Attachment for Large Shells 


An automatic dial feed attachment for use in 
cupping and redrawing cartridge cases and other 
sheet metal shells has been developed by the Farra- 
cute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J. The at- 
tachment is used in connection with straight-sided 
presses exerting pressures of from 100 to 200 
tons, the press in the accompanying illustration ex- 
erting the minimum pressure. A number of adjust- 
ments are provided and the operation of the press 
can be varied between continuous and intermittent 
at will. 

The dial in the press illustrated has six recesses 
and one of these must be in alignment with the 
center of the ram as it descends to insure the punch 
entering the partially drawn shell. The movement 
of the punch is controlled by a foot treadle, pressure 
upon which causes the press to stop instantly at 
any portion of its stroke. The dial has an inter- 
mittent motion, being at rest while the press makes 
a stroke. The dial yoke is partly revolved by a 
rack which receives its motion from a cam on the 
main shaft, and another cam operates the lock 
mechanism, which is a lever having a wedge-shaped 
end fitting into each of the six notches in the cir- 





A 100-Ton Press Fitted with a Recently Per 
Attachment for Cupping and Redrawing Cart 
Other Sheet Metal Shells 
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cumference of the dial. When the ram and the dia 
recess are properly aligned, the lock is in a notch j 
the circumference of the dial and the interrupter 
connected to the lock mechanism prevents a weighted 
rod from descending. If, however, the lock fails 
to enter the notch, the interrupter will change its 
position, thus permitting the weighted rod to de. 
scend and depress the treadle. After the proper ad- 
justment of the dial has been made the press will 
complete its stroke by pulling down the handle stray 
As the ram descends the weighted rod is elevated, 
the treadle and the treadle rod assuming their first 
position. 

The press is equipped with a combined frict 
clutch and brake, and by pulling down the hand 
lever power is connected to the shaft. The clutch 
is released and the brake applied by depressing the 
treadle, an arrangement which is relied upon t 
give perfect control of the machine at any posit 
of its stroke. 

The amount of rotation of the dial may be regu- 
lated by a roller at the top of the yoke, set screws 
being provided to give the exact position, and t 
motion is also controlled by a brake which is aute 
matically released during the locking process. AX 
eccentric adjustment is relied upon to provide 10r 
accurate relation between the lock and the notch, 
the tension of the lock being regulated by an ac 
justing spring. Although designed primarily ‘0 
continuous action, the press can be used intermit- 
tently, that is, stopping automatically at the end 
each stroke. When operated continuously the outpu! 
is twelve shells per minute. 


In the past two weeks the Snyder Electric Furnace 
Company, Chicago, IIl., has started up its electric —_ 
furnaces at the plants of the Gerlinger Steel Castine 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Halcomb Steel Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Dayton Steel Foundry Compamy' 
Dayton, Ohio. The Gerlinger furnace has 4 caer 
capacity of 6 tons, the Haleomb furnace of 30 tons 
the Dayton furnace of 10 tons. Metal from the seco” 


yeh 
reng 


heat of the Gerlinger furnace showed a tensile st! ed 
of 72,000 lb., unannealed, and 120,000 Ib., annealed, ¥ , 
an elongation of 20 per cent in 2 in. The carbon pee 
tent was 0.45 per cent. The Halcomb furnace pov’ 
good tool steel ingots on the first heat. 
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Tilt fable Bench Filing Machine 


‘h filing machine has been placed on 

the Illinois Tool Works, 154 East Erie 

go, Ill. The special features of the 

the use of an automatic lubricating 

the ability to tilt the table and the 

machine at different angles, enabling 

the work to be handled easily. The 

iilt for motor drive or is fitted with a 

having tight and loose pulleys. All of 

parts are inclosed to give protection 

ind also grit from the file. Hardened 

toe] by grinding and lapping is employed 
for the parts subject to wear. 

ial lubricating system used is entirely 

sutoma being pointed out that no attention is 

rouired beyond filling the reservoir with oil to the 

in the accompanying line drawing. To 

automatic lubricating system the reser 

led as full as possible with the machine 

perating position. The pitman b in its 

troke creates a partial vacuum in the pas 

d d and the well e, which becomes par 

led with oil that flows in from the supply in 

reservoir. As the pitman descends it 

opening f and prevents the escape of oil 

the reservoir, leaving no path except 

the passages c and g and the oiling tube h, 

ects the oil over the surfaces of the pit- 

ross-head i and the crank disk 7. From 

the crank disk the oil finds its way into 

around the slide k, and the crank pin is 

ted by oil which passes through the slide 

’ the cross-head. The edge of the crank 

runs in the main body of the oil as shown, 

t revolves some of the oil is carried around 

and flows into the notch / in the frame, and 

igh the oil channel m, lubricating the 

ift nm. The oil on the face of the pitman is 

nto the upper bushing on the upward 

vhile the lower bushing, it is pointed out, is 

lubricant carried into the bearing space 

wnward stroke from the reservoir and the 

troke from lower well. Another feature of 

ricating system is that the body of oil in 

r well serves as a cushion for the pitman, 

relied upon to prevert all rattle and 


esired, the table, which is 9 in. in diameter, 
tilted to any engle not exceeding a maximum 
ind the body tilted on the base to a cor 





Machine in Which Both the Table and the 
Be Tilted Independently of Each Other 


responding angle, thus leaving the table in a hori- 
zontal position, or the body may be tilted to a 
greater angle, thus enabling the operator to work on 
the other side of the file. 


The table is 1154 in. above the bench and the 








Vert il Section Show ge ti Automat ibr ting Svstem 


length of stroke of the file is 1 iz The weight of 


the machine, including the motor, is only 51 Ib. and 
the amount of bench space required measures 8 
x 16 in. 


Time-Saving Mechanism for Preparing Payrolls 


The Denominator Adding Machine Company, 224 
Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has brought out a 
little machine for determining the exact number of each 
of the various bills and coins required for one’s pay 
envelopes. The device, which i nown as the Denomi 


nator, is fitted with eleven keys, each designating a coin 


or bill from lc. to $20. Each key controls and operates 


one of the eleven independent counting devices con 
tained in the machine and each time a key is depressed 
one unit is recorded, the indicating figures showing the 
exact number of times each key has been pressed. This 
arrangement furnishes ‘a checking system. If the va 
rious amounts due the employees have been properly 
transferred to the mechanism the total of the amounts 
on the currency slip should of course agree with the 
total of the payroll! 


A circular by John H. Fahey, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Riggs 
Building, Washington, D. C., announces that the fourth 
annual meeting will be held in Washington, Feb. 8, 9 
and 10. He says that only three years ago the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States was organized 
and to-day it stands as the spokesman of 680 commer 


president of the 


cial organizations representing nearly 300,000 busi- 
ness men, firms and corporations throughout the 
United States. It has become a great constructive force 
in the business life of the nation, having helped vital 
national commercial legislation. It now stands com 
mitted, through referenda, to the proposition of the 
upbuilding of a merchant marine, a national budget 
and a permanent non-partisar tariff commission. Mr 
Fahey adds: “Agriculture and labor have long been 
organized. Now the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is organizing business nationally.” 
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The Rapid Production of Heavy Forg ngs 


Forging Press as Competitor of Hammer for 
Heavy Forgings—Rapid Production, Easy 


Manipulation 


For the production of heavy forgings, presses have 
been used in preference to hammers, but it is only 
within the last ten years that improvements have been 
made in design and construction and also in their speed 
of working which has rendered them suitable for almost 
all classes of work except the lightest forgings. The 
advantages of the press over the hammer were out- 
lined in a paper prepared for the International Engi- 
neering Congress at San Francisco in September by 
A. J. Capron, Sheffield, England. These advantages 
lie, he holds, in the effect on the material, in the manip- 
ulation of the forging, in output and economy in work- 
ing and in absence of noise and vibration. 

The squeeze of the press penetrates to the center of 
the forging at each stroke, whereas the hammer blow 
has more or less of a surface effect. The hammered 
forging shows a slightly finer texture on the surface, 
but a more open grain of metal toward the center. The 
pressed forging shows a fairly fine and practically 
uniform texture throughout the section. The advan- 
tage of the press is recognized by government require- 
ments for forgings which stipulate that for rolled or 
hammered steel the ingot must have an initial section 
eight times the finished section, whereas pressed forg- 
ings need have only four times the initial section. Fol- 
lowing is a review of the paper: 

In the manipulation of forgings the advantage is 
all on the side of the press. In hammered work the 
forging must lie true on the anvil whereas a press will 
bring the forging to its correct position without causing 
any jar and without interfering with the effect of the 
forging stroke. In using tools under a hammer much 
care must be used to place them correctly and to hold 
them in position because the repeated hammer blows 
tend to displace them. A press on the other hand, once 
a tool is correctly placed, holds it in place until the 
cutting or forging stroke is completed. This enables 
many classes of work to be done much more rapidly 
under a press than under a hammer. Forging accu- 
rately to size also can be accomplished rapidly under 
the press by means of a scale or indicator dial worked 
from the crosshead which enables the operator to read 
the reduction made at each stroke. 

SPEED OF FORGING 

The output of the press considerably exceeds that 
of the hammer. The blow of the hammer produces a 
limited effect, reducing the forging by only the fraction 
of an inch, whereas the press will make a reduction of 
several inches per stroke, which in rough forging work 
naturally increases the output enormously. A _ good 
modern forging press of 2000 tons capacity will make 
twenty 3-in. strokes per minute, or a total penetration 
or reduction of the forging of 60 in. In rounding up or 
finishing a forging such a press will work up to sixty 
strokes per minute. It therefore is as fast as a hammer 
in finishing and much superior to a hammer in rough 
forging. The following instances are given as show- 
ing the output obtainable with a modern quick acting 
press. 

A 45-in. ingot has been forged down ahd finished 
to a 30-ft. length of 15-in. shaft in one heat, using 
only flat tools, in a 2000-ton press of the steam in- 
tensifier type. With a hammer of equivalent power this 
work would have required not less than three heats. 
A 1000-ton press working on 24-in. ingots has forged 
31 tons of 15-in. round shafts in 8 hr. An 800-ton 
press, nominally equivalent to a 7-ton hammer, has 
produced in three days the forgings for an anchor 
weighing 11 tons. This work could more properly 
have been done in a 1200-ton press which would have 
cut the time about half. As a comparison, an 8-ton 
anchor was forged under a 20-ton hammer, equivalent 
to a 1500-ton press, in 27 days. 


and Working of the Metal 


ECONOMY IN WORKING 

The principal factor in economy in w 
a press is the much larger amount of wi 
be done in a single heat. There is not onl: 
saving in time but considerably fewer h 
quired to produce the same weight of for 
consequent reduced expenditure for fuel. 
consumption of the press is about half that of 
for the same output. Actual results ove) 
periods have shown that in the productio: 
heavy forgings such as shafts the consumpt 
for steam production averages about 3 ewt. per to; 
forging, while for general work the consumpt ang 
from 3 to 5 ewt. A great deal of useful work with 4 
hammer is lost in vibration, and it has been estimat: 
that this loss amounts to one-third of the useful wo, 
The calculation of the relative steam consumptior 
a hammer and press of the equivalent capacity 
follows: 

Hammer, steam per stroke 8 lb. 

Steam hydraulic press, steam per stroke 3.7 |b. 

In addition to the absence of noise and vibration 
the press a further advantage is obtained in that the 
foundation required for the press is small and inex- 
pensive compared with that required for a hammer 
With unfavorable soil this difference is accentuated. 
The working of the press is also much less detrimental 
to the tools, which therefore can be of cheaper construc- 
tion and require less frequent renewals. 


CAPACITY OF PRESS AND EQUIVALENT POWER OF 
HAMMER 


The accompanying table gives the maximum dian 
eter of ingot that each power of press is capable of 
handling effectively and the equivalent power of steam 
hammer. 


Diameter Power Power of Diameter Power Power 
of Ingot, of Press, Hammer, of Ingot, of Press, Har 
Inches Tons Tons Inches Tons T 
5. . 100 0.50 ea wale 1,00( 1 
&. . 150 0.75 30. ..~ 1,200 1 
8 . 200 1 ORs 1,500 
10.. 300 2 en. f- 2.000 
12 400 3 60.. . 8,000 
14.. 500 { a oe 12 
16 600 5 aoe 2 5,000 
20.. 800 7 96 ; 6.000 


The power of the press bears a fairly direct propor 
tion to the diameter of the ingot, whereas the power 
the hammer required is nearly proportional to 4 
square of the diameter or to the sectional area of th 
ingot. 

The developments in press construction have 'e¢ 
to the steam-hydraulic intensifier as the best method o! 
operating presses, and it is now generally used not only 
for the heaviest presses but for those of smal! and 
medium power. One of the advantages of the steam 
intensifier press is that it is capable of fulfilling all th 
requirements of forging, including sufficient rapidity 
of action in all its movements; that is, the idle stroX 
when lifting the press head and bringing it down 
its work and the forging stroke or penetration. The 
idle stroke should be at the rate of from 6 to 12 In. PX 
second, according to the power of the press and the 
nature of the work, and the forging stroke up to » 
per second according to the resistance of the forging 
There should be no pause or dwell either when the 
first touches the work or at the end of the forging 
stroke. The length of the forging stroke 1s — 
from 1 in. up to 6 in. or 8 in. in the case of very saree 
presses, and the speed of such forging from 10 ©” 
strokes per minute, a total penetration of 60 I. P* 
minute being obtainable when the power of the — 
is well up to its work and the forging is handled & 
peditiously. 
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ng or finishing a forging a very rapid 
rable, a good intensifier press of as large 
capacity being capable of working up to 40 
inute and smaller presses proportionately 
100 strokes per minute. With these speeds 

efficient control gear is desirable both to 
ging stroke and also to prevent any over- 
he intensifier in case the load on the press 
emoved. 


PMENT FOR FORGING OPERATIONS 


equipment for a press of medium capacity 
to deal advantageously with the various 
rk includes the following: 
gear giving the mandrel blocks a travel of 
on each side of the press. 

\ tended base of sufficient length so that the 
’ the press can be exerted on the mandre! 
they are spaced at the maximum distances. 
iting gear for handling forgings without 

crane. 
e tool changing gear for forging crank 
similar work when it is desirable to change 
ls to V-shaped or swaging tools. 
ng gear for rotating the forging. The most 
form is a self-contained electrically-driven 
ispended from the crane hook. Preferably this 
e provided with a friction clutch which slips 
ng the instant that a press grips the forging. 
ss with the foregoing equipment is suitable 
lly all classes of heavy work. For general 
rging work all large presses down to 2000 tons ca- 
y should be fitted with mandrel gear which greatly 
tates the work under the press and the handling 
‘orgings. For medium size presses of from 1000 
) tons capacity a simple form of mandrel gear is 
ften desirable and is generally well worth the com- 
tively small additional cost. 


; 
00 


TYPES OF WORK 


sses have recently been adapted for many special 
work, among which are the following: 

abbing and punching tire blanks. Tires forged 

the press give distinctly better results under test 

loes the same steel forged under the hammer. 

ver of press that has generally been used for 

se varies from 1200 tons to 2000 tons, but in 

e a press of 5000 tons has been used. A 

this power can slab the largest tire blank at a 

ge stroke and is capable of an exceedingly high 

put. A 1200-ton press without any mechanical 

for handling blanks has produced 40 tons of 

100 lb. each in an 11-hr. shift and 48 tons of 

tires of 1200 lb. each in the same time. The 

instance of tire forging is a 2000-ton press 

: manipulating gear and rotating table. The 

e, which is mounted on a slide, enables the 

e carried under the press and slabbed rapidly 

ssive strokes. The manipulating gear centers 

o that the top punch can be entered cor- 

d then lifts it on to the bottom punch, thus 

g a hole truly central and without formation of 

d Schoen wheels are now forged by two 

presses. The first employs a press of suffi- 

to forge the wheel in one or two operations, 

covering the whole surface of the wheel in 

1eeze. This method necessitates a press of 

tons power. By the use of a quick acting 

er, wheels can be forged under a press of 

ver as 1500 tons fitted with a rotating table 

g the work. In this case the top tool which 

n. wide is made to the section of the wheel 

the blank revolves the successive strokes of 

: on its surface shape the forging and spread 

~.-! the whole surface of the bottom circular tool. 

d effects a considerable saving in the first 

plant. 

u ting presses have recently been used to re- 

wt ers for axle forging. The output of an 

‘Ss in breaking down from the ingot and 

mea ng is from 20 to 30 tons of axles in a shift. 

g axles the difficulty in getting rid of the 


ar 
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scale presents itself but this has Leen somewhat elin 
nated by the use of bracken or other suitable substanc« 
for detaching the scale, and by making the tools suf 
ficiently wide to prevent the scale which is detached 
from being pressed in. The finishing tools have gen 
erally three grooves about 12 in. apart to obviate side 
stresses that would come on the press when finishing 
in the outer grooves. For the first process of broken 
down and rough forging the use of presses has proved 
so advantageous that it seems likely that their use for 
finishing axles may be extended. 

Presses ranging from 600 to 1200 tons have been 
largely utilized for forging down ingots for special 
processes. Trials on special steels have exhibited much 
better results in forging under the press than have been 
obtained by hammering or rolling. In the case of steel 
of ordinary composition but which required to be of 
specially close and uniform texture, as for instance for 
the manufacture of material which has to be subse 
quently drawn, it is found that breaking down under 
the press prior to the process of rolling or drawing 
produces a great improvement in the texture of the 
steel 

For the production of general forgings the quick 
acting press really has no competitor. For the manu 
facture of forgings of simple form in large quantities, 
dies can be used and in many cases the forging can be 
produced by a single stroke of the press. Die forging 
in general can be much more advantageously done under 
a press than under a hammer providing there is a fair 
body of metal. It is only small forgings and especially 
those of light section which are best made under a 
hammer. 

The following is a list of applications of the forging 
press and the size of press best adapted to the work: 

For locomotive and railway work, general small 
forgings, presses of 150, 500 and 600 tons; stamping 
cross heads and other forgings for boiler feed pumps, 
a press of 600 tons; field gun carriage forgings, a press 
of 500 tons; bridge and structural work, presses of 150 
to 300 tons; shipbuilding work, presses of 300 to 500 
tons; anchor forging, a press of 800 tons; well-boring 
tools, a press of 800 tons; tires of flat rectangular sec- 
tion for railway cars, for the first process of slabbing 
and punching and for the second process of expanding, 
presses of 400 tons of special construction. 

Another application which is of interest is the use 
of quick acting presses for the manufacture of iron 
from the puddling furnaces. With presses of sufficient 
rapidity of action satisfactory results have been ob 
tained both in quality and output, the power of presses 
generally used for this purpose being 400 to 500 ton 


Factors Affecting the Properties of Bronze 


Foundry operations that influence the properties of 
physical test specimens of bronze have been the sub- 
ject of an investigation. by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, for one of the most generally used commercial 
allovs is Government bronze, composed of copper, 88 
per cent; tin, 10 per cent, and zinc, 2 per cent. The 
effects of temperatures on casting, of methods of gating 
and molding, of kind of sand and of heat treatment on 
the mechanical properties have been studied. Micro 
scopic investigation of fractured test pieces showed 
the most common weakness to be due to oxides within 
the metal, appearing frequently as thin films in other- 
wise sound metal, causing brittleness and low ductility. 
The results show that bronze is very different from 
cast steel in that it shows no recrystallization or grain 
refining unless previously cold worked as by rolling 
or hammering. 


The National Railway Appliances Association, Peo- 
ples Gas Building, 122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, re- 
ports that a very large percentage of space has already 
been allotted for the eighth annual exhibition, Chi- 
cago, March 20 to 23, inclusive. The association will 
have some new attractions for exhibitors, such as 
lighting and decorating effects, and some new methods 
of handling the wants of exhibitors during the in- 
stallation and breaking up of the show. 
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Selling Supplies to the Government 


What Will Promote the Best Interests of 
30th the Government and the Contractor 


as Shown by Panama Canal Experience 


BY F. C. 


The experience gained from several years’ con- 
nection with purchasing supplies for the Panama 
Canal has convinced the writer that there are cer- 
tain general principles which must be observed in 
government purchases. Some of these are almost 
axiomatic and others will doubtless not be in ac- 
cordance with the view of either the seller or of 
many government officials. These principles as I 
see them may be briefly stated as follows: 


Specifications covering the physical and 
chemical requirements desired should be 
drawn with a view not only of obtaining sat- 
isfactory material but also of obtaining the 
cheapest material which under the circum- 
stances will meet the needs. 


It is noted that the statement is made that the 
cheapest material acceptable under the conditions 
of its intended use should be obtained, and not that 
the cheapest article must be taken. There is a wide- 
spread but mistaken idea that the low bidder on gov- 
ernment work is in every case entitled to the award. 
If the statement were “the low bidder under and in 
accordance with the specifications,” there would, in 
the opinion of the writer, be some virtue in the 
claim. Even here, however, other conditions must 
be considered as, for example, the former perform- 
ance of contracts by the same bidder, his known 
ability to perform the work, his available facilities 
for carrying it out and a consideration as to 
whether the price bid is sufficient to permit fur- 
nishing the material desired without loss. 

The last consideration is desirable but is not 
without difficulties in execution. A government of- 
ficial is not authorized to reject a bid, nor even to 
permit a bidder to withdraw a bid, unless it can be 
clearly shown that it was based on a clerical error. 
A plea that the conditions were not properly judged, 
or that certain items were forgotton, is not suf- 
ficient to permit a bidder to withdraw. On the 
other hand, even if the price does appear unwar- 
rantably low, there may be reasons which enable 
or induce the bidder to offer his material at an 
apparent losing figure. For example, he may have 
surplus stock which he desires to clear, or he may 
have purchased raw material at a former very low 
figure. Frequently, in connection with the Panama 
Canal, it is known that contracts were taken at an 
apparent loss, merely for the sake of the advertise- 
ment which was obtained for the contractor by his 
having furnished material for the Panama Canal. 

If it could be legally done, the writer is of the 
opinion, however, that if a bid is shown to be un- 
warrantably low, the award should not be made to 
such bidder, as it is almost invariably the case that 
difficulties result from such a contract. 

Specifications should cover the material desired. 
They should not include any unnecessary require- 
ments, nor should they omit any essentials. The 
cheapest material for any purpose depends almost 
entirely on the conditions under which it is used. 
For permanent shop equipment the cheapest tool is 


*From a paper presented at the International Engineering 
Congress, San Francisco, Sept. 20-25, 1915 

*Major, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., general purchasing 
officer of the Panama Canal, Washington 
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determined by first cost, life and a consid: 
the expenses which may be involved in rep 
for temporary or construction work, 

hand, where the life is limited not by we 
from reasonable use, a lower price tool is cheaper 
For example, it was found much more econ al j 
the long run, for construction work on the Canal. 
to use a fairly cheap shovel than a high priced one 
which would probably under proper use outlast th; 
former two to one. This was due to the fact that 
a large proportion were unavoidably either lost 
or broken from misuse before they would have bee; 
discarded on account of having been worn out. 


Specifications in ordinary cases should b: 
drawn as to permit the use of standard 
commercial products. 


In many cases the ordinary commercial product 
will meet the needs, and, in such cases, the demand 
for articles to meet special specifications adds mate- 
rially to the price and delivery. The increased price 
is in many cases not an equivalent of the increased 
value of the article, for as every manufacturer 
knows, even a slight change in manufacture, disar- 
ranges schedules and upsets the routine work of 
factory and shop, and this disarrangement is re- 
flected in the price of the material. Moreover, 
standard products are the result of long experience, 
and their methods of manufacture are reduced to a 
routine which enables their production at a mini 
mum price. 

It is not intended that material should be pur 
chased without specifications, but with almost ever 
article there are certain standard methods of manu- 
facture which can be readily specified and which wil 
permit competition from several responsible firms 


The contract clauses should be drawn to 
protect the contractor as well as the govern- 
ment. 


Too many government officials adopt the princt- 
ple that a contract is for the benefit and protection 
of the government only. If a bidder in preparing 
his prices realizes that his rights, if a a 
entered into, are not fully guaranteed, he will in- 
crease his tender accordingly. On the other hand 
if he sees that his interests are thoroughly pro- 
tected under the terms of the contract, he will re 
duce his price to the minimum. It would there- 
fore appear that in the end it is to the interests ©! 
the government to give full protection under the 
terms of the contract to the contractor. 


Care should be taken so far as practicable 

to include no unnecessary or uncertain cor 

ditions, either in the specification or in the 

terms covering the performance of the con- 
tract. ead 
One of the most frequent complaints work 0 
from contractors whether for government work © 

work for private individuals is that specification 

are frequently loosely drawn and contain uncer 
tain conditions. In bidding on such specification 
the contractor must cover himself for any °* 
tingency which may arise, and it therefore foll oe 


add 
that each uncertain or unnecessary condition ad 
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uch to the price of the contract. It is 
the contractor to require him to take all 
and therefore the number of such risks 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 


arding contracts it is to the best in- 
the government in the long run to 
ertain definite rules, which in time 
nown to bidders, and the known ob- 
of which will permit reputable 
turers to reduce their prices to the 
acticable figures. 


ibject of permitting modification in bids 
pening is one which is open to a great 
ussion. Many officials feel that, if they 
e bidders to decrease their bid, they have 
right to do so and that it is to the best 
the government to exercise this right. 
er side it is contended that such modifi- 
mediately results in bidders submitting a 
ier than they actually contemplate asking, 
expectation, on being requested to reduce 
of quoting the figure which they other- 

| have quoted at the outset. 
the work for the Panama Canal, the rules 
awards have been very stringently ob- 
even to the point sometimes of paying a 
rably higher price where a lower price might 
en obtained, if a bidder had been permitted 
his original proposal. It is these excep- 
ases which are generally seized by the of- 
| who believes in permitting modifications, and 
definite losses are rather hard to combat, in 
if the fact that the economies obtained by the 

ther method do not appear in actual figures. 

As in the case with rules of all kinds, no trouble 
they are strictly followed, difficulties oc- 
‘ing only in connection with variations from the 





In enforcing the terms of the contract, it 
id be realized that the contractor and the 
cessful bidders have certain rights 
h should be considered, and that the ob- 
ance of such rights will in the end be 
neficial to the government. 
While the above rule has reference more to the 
tion of material under a contract than to the 
purchasing of material, yet it has a re-active effect 
future purchases, in that contractors, knowing 
modifications are frequently made, may sub- 
ds with the assumption that, in carrying out 
ntracts based thereon, they will be permitted 
ike such modifications. 

r this reason it is necessary in carrying out 
ntract to see that all the terms thereof are 
ved so far as it is possible to do so, and this 

ild be applied against the government as 
against the contractor. In other words 

the government official has no more right to demand 
met ‘ from a contractor which is not called for 
rms and conditions of his contract, than 
permit the contractor to omit certain 

ents of that agreement. The average con- 

ng business with the government cannot 

| why he is not permitted to substitute 

vhich, in his opinion, is just as good as 

the order calls for. He fails to con- 


although the material may in fact be 
od, yet it is not the material called for, 
ere fact that he wishes to substitute it 
that he can do so at less expense to him- 
ther bidders had been permitted to sub- 
e on the substitute article, they might 
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have been able to decrease the amount of their bid, 
and.the award might not have gone to the con 
tractor who actually received the order. As ind 
cated before in this paper, it must be assumed that 
the government official, in preparing his specifica- 
tions, knows what is needed 


Ti} & find aecision in case of any dispute 


; 


} ‘ . . } 
Oetween the parties to a mitract should 
a ' . ; ; ’ ; 
wnere not otherwise pro idéd by iaw, dé 


voive on some wvernment official of as high 


a rank as is consistent with the amount in 
volved, and as the interests of the gover? 
ment will permit. 

This is a great stumbling block to all contract 
ors, their claim being that, where the final decision 

placed in the hands of an employee of the op 
posite party to the contract, he, the contractor, 
cannot receive Unfortunately 
such a claim is only too well justified by experience, 
but, on the other hand, so far 
IS concerned, no other course 


impartial treatment. 


as the government 
is practicable. The 
final arbiter should preferably be some one superior 
to the official who has drawn the contract and who 
Is in direct charge of the work. In the majority 


of cases, however, this course cannot be followed 


out and the final decision in matters of fact must 
be left to the official in charge of the work. It is 
one of those uncertainties which cannot be avoided 

The questions for decision referred to in this 
comment are questions of fact, as questions of law 
which may come under dispute may be settled by 
courts or otherwise as provided by law. However, 
in questions of fact where the contract makes any 
particular person the arbiter, the courts invariably 
rule that they cannot go behind his decision, unless 
the decision is shown to be a gross error in judg- 
ment, or in case of fraud. 

The government official designated as the arbi 
ter in cases of this kind is more than an official 
of the government. He is a judge and should be, 
as far as it is humanly possible, impartial in his 
conclusion, whether such conclusion is against the 
interests of the government or not, and no conclu- 
sion should be given without complete investiga- 
tion. The greater the responsibility is in a case 
of this kind, the more necessary it is for the official 
to rest his judgment on the most complete data 


Labor Legislation Association Meeting 


The American Association for Labor Legislation 
will hold its ninth annual! meeting at the Hotel Shore 
ham, Washington, D. C., Dec. 28 and 29. 

A luncheon session will be held Dec. 28 at 12.15 
p. m., to discuss the administration of labor laws, cov 
ering the difficulties encountered in the enforcement of 
minimum wage laws. 

On Tuesday afternoon the meeting will be given 
over to a discussion of “Legislation for the Protection 
of American Seamen.” 

On Tuesday evening there will be a joint meeting 
with the American Political Science Association with 
addresses on American labor legislation and the princi 
ples of legislation. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be a joint ses- 
sion with section VIII of the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, to be devoted to industrial hygiene, as fol- 
lows: Dangerous trades, child labor, health protection 
for female wage earners and factory sanitation. 


Russian copper output in 1914 was 31,730 metric 
tons. according to the report of the Russian Copper 
Syndicate. In 1913 and 1912 it was 33,020 and 33,250 
tons, respectively 
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HIGHER BATTLESHIP BIDS 


Navy Yards May Get the Work—New Threat 
of Government Steel Plant 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23, 1915.—As the result 
of unsettled conditions in the iron and steel industry 
and the rapid and somewhat erratic recent rise in 
prices, the bids submitted to the Navy Department 
Nov. 17 for the construction of the unnamed dread- 
naughts Nos. 43 and 44 were so high that Secretary 
Daniels has practically decided that one of these ships 
shall be built in a Government yard, and has intimated 
that unless the private shipyards will reduce the fig- 
ures already submitted he will cause both vessels to 
be built by the Government. Not content with these 
threats, Mr. Daniels declares his intention of equipping 
at least three navy yards for the construction of dread- 
naughts, and foreshadows a recommendation to Con- 
gress not only for the construction of an armor plant 
and a material increase in the facilities of the depart- 
ment for the manufacture of guns and ammunition, 
but for the acquisition of ore fields and every element 
necessary to render the Government independent of 
private enterprise in the building and equipment of 
warships. Just how far he will go in the execution of 
these threats after he has had time to give the matter 
sober second thought cannot be predicted, but there 
can be no doubt that the already serious problem of the 
national defense will be greatly complicated as the re- 
sult of the attitude of the Navy Department. 

Three private shipyards competed for the construc- 
tion of battleships Nos. 43 and 44. The private ship- 
builders brought their formal bids barely within the 
$7,800,000 limit of cost fixed by Congress, by a number 
of stipulations concerning proposed exemptions aggre- 
gating from $200,000 to $400,000. All three of the 
navy yards submitted estimates within the Congres- 
sional limit. The bidders and their proposals were as 
follows: 


New York Shipbuilding Company, ¢ mden, N. J., for one 
vessel on department’s plans, with speed of 20 nots, to be 
completed in 34 months, $7,700,000, subject to certain stipu- 
lations 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Comp , New 
port News, Va., one vessel on department's } ns, speed 20% 
knots, to be completed in 40 months, $7,77 00; or one vessel 
with hull and equipment in accordance witl epartment’s 
plans but with the Curtis turbine type of chiner speed 


20% knots, to be completed ! 1) months, $7,765,000 both 


bids subject to certain stipulations 


Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Qu , Mass., one 
vessel on department's plans, speed 201. not to be o! 
pleted in 34 months, $7,638,000; bids of $7,684,000, $7,750,500 
and $7,229,500 were also submitted on the department's } ns 
all with certain specified exemptions 

Navy yard at Mare Island, Ca on ‘ ‘ o1 cr 
ernment’s plans to be completed 31 mont ter receipt 
structural mate $7,413,156 

Navy yard, New York, one vessel with Parsons geare: 
turbine cruising type of machinery, $7,769,9 or with ele 
tric propelling machinery, $6,987,667 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa., one vessel on Government's 
plans, $6,916,427 or witl modified type of machine 


$6,774,144 
EXEMPTIONS CALLED FOR BY BIDDERS 


The stipulations incorporated in their bids by the 
private shipyards propose that the Government shall 
waive certain requirements in contracts heretofore ex- 
ecuted or shall stand certain items of expense hereto- 
fore borne by the contractors. It is proposed that the 
requirement that the contractor shall givé a_ bond, 
which is said to cost about $35,000, shall be eliminated: 
that the Government shall waive insurance of the ves- 
sels during the course of construction, as is done in 
the navy yards while vessels are being built; that pre- 
liminary trials with their attendant heavy expense 
shall be omitted, and that the speed of the vessels shall 
be determined on the basis of their performance after 
six months’ test; that the Government shall furnish 
certain special steel required in the construction of the 
vessels and that if any changes in bulkheads or other 
structural features are made after the letting of the 


contracts, the Government will pay the a: 
thereof. In view of the complication of 
these stipulations it is difficult to make a 
comparable statement, but preliminary 
pared by the department’s experts put 
clusive of all the department’s specificat = 4 
lows: New York Shipbuilding Company, 15.5 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, $8,097 409. 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
240,500. 

Secretary Dantels’s criticism of the 
vate yards appears to be predicated chief 
fact that the hulls and machinery of th tt 
Mississippi and Idaho, identical in all ir 
spects with battleships Nos. 43 and 44, wer 
for about a year ago at $7,115,000 and $7 
spectively. In this connection a represent 
of the competing yards draws attention 1 
difference in conditions now prevailing a 
with those of a year ago. At that time ir 
prices were declining and manufacturers were o 
get business of any kind. To-day, the situati 
abnormal in many respects that any ship) 
taking a $7,000,000 contract requiring three years { 
its execution is forced to consider an elem 
calculated to deter conservative concerns 
the business at any price. The future is s 
it is pointed out, that a manufacturer cannot 
reliable basis for figuring costs unless he immed 
protects himself by contracts for material at 
which are as apt to be above as below the market 
the material is actually delivered. Under th 
tions and with the existing heavy demand for m 
chant construction there is claimed to be an elem 
of patriotism in any of the bids submitted for thes 
vessels. 

Representatives of the private shipbuilders have ey 
amined with interest the estimates submitted by 
navy yards for these dreadnaughts. One expert, wi 
has had much practical experience in ship construction, 
unhesitatingly declared that he was convinced fron 
knowledge of current prices of material that the navy 
yard figures left out of account at least $1,000,00 
worth of material and equipment actually required f 
construction and fitting. Department officials 
that the navy yard figures include charges for 01 
head, depreciation, interest, etc., amounting to nea 
50 per cent of the bids. It is further asserted that t! 
estimates are based upon schedules of materia 
equipment which have been thoroughly tested 
construction of battleships built in the Government 
yards, and that the prices of materials represent f 
allowance for the rising tendency of the iron and st 
market. 

It is the opinion here that for a few days the Na 
Department will take no action on the bids submitt 
but will await propositions from the bidders to r 
their proposals to the figure fixed by Congress. If 
bidders fail to shade their figures the department 
take up the proposition of equipping the Mare Isla 
Cal., yard for the construction of one of the 
ships, with the understanding that the other is 
assigned to the New York yard. The Mare Island ya! 
cannot build a dreadnaught without the expenditur 
of a large sum not yet accurately determined and « Nu 
not lay the keel of one of these big vessels before 5¢! 
tember, 1916. The League Island yard cannot 
equipped for less than $200,000, but it is said that 
keel of a dreadnaught could be laid there in next Ma) 
or June. Secretary Daniels may recommend to (0 
gress that the New York, Mare Island and Leagu 
Island yards be completely equipped and constant) 
maintained in condition for building warships o ™ 
largest size. 

The Secretary’s threat to seek legislation ena ng 
the Government to acquire ore fields and bulla si 
works for the manufacture of shipbuilding mater!® | 
not taken very seriously. It would require no very * 
pert calculation to demonstrate to Congress at © 
cost of the output of plants making only sufficient ™ 
terial to meet the Government’s requirements W°*" 
far exceed the most exorbitant prices that the deps"® 
ment might be called upon to pay under the most *” 
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tions. It is obvious, however, that Sec- 
ls’s intention is to make the most of the 

argument for his pet project, a Gov- 
factory. 


PLATE PRICES BUT LITTLE RAISED 


submitted on Nov. 17 for 16,021 tons of 
and special steel certainly furnished no 
e charge that the manufacturers are seek- 
idvantage of the Government’s necessities. 
e increased cost of every element of steel 
ese bids are close to the prevailing level 
tracts. They were as follows: 
Class C 


Special 
Class Al Class A2 Class B Steel 


(14,479 (820 (602 (120 
Tons), Tons), Tons), Tons), 
Per Ton Per Ton Per Ton Per To 

npany $425 $486 $460 

Company $35 499 166 2g 

npany 136 196 166 376 
ew & solt 

tH4 


egie Steel Company offered to take all or 

armor but did not bid on special steel. 

em Company’s bid was for the total amount 

| classes. The Midvale Company bid on 

entire contract, while the Pittsburgh Screw 

pany’s proposal covered all the special steel 
W. L. C. 


Engineers’ Joint Meeting at Providence 


ton members of the American Society of 
Engineers, with guests, journeyed by spe 

» Providence, R. I., Nov. 18, where the Provi 
iation of Mechanical Engineers had ar- 
program abounding in interest and instruc- 
[Three groups were formed, and inspection trips 
the plants of the Gorham Mfg. Company, Gen- 
Extinguisher Company, and Brown & Sharpe 
Company. Special demonstrations were made at 
\t 5 o’clock all assembled at the mechani 

y of Brown University, where special tests 

strations held the attention of all. 

ty then repaired to the Narragansett Ho 
good dinner was followed by good speeches. 
Gainer and President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
omed the visitors. Addresses were made 
Charles E. Munroe, dean of George Washing 
“Explosives and the Engineer;” Mor 
e, director of public works of Philadelphia, 

of an Engineer in Public Office;” and M 
gineer of the American Telephone & Tele 
pany, who told of the development of the 
ntal telephone service. Receivers were at 

nd conversation carried on with San Fran 
ng pictures of the construction of the line 


Meeting of New Haven Mechanical Engineers 


v Haven section of the American Society 
Engineers had two interesting sessions 
Laboratory of Mechanical Engineering 

field Scientific School, Yale University, Nov. 

afternoon session an address on “Wire 
hinery” was delivered by Charles L. War- 

Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Ex- 

he company’s products were shown on the 

heir uses described. Albert A. Dowd, con- 
neer, New York, gave an outline of the 
volved in “Work Holding Devices for Tur- 
ind Boring Mills,” with illustrations drawn 
ictice of the larger automobile plants. Af- 

n the lively environment of the Yale din- 

party reassembled to hear a masterly ad- 
ear Cutting Machinery,” by Ralph E. Flan- 

il manager, Jones & Lamson Machine 

pringfield, Vt. He was followed by George 

Windsor Machine Company, Windsor, Vt., 

i the development of the automatic turret 
automatic screw machinery. 
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Sheet Metal Bending and Forming Press 


A new line of forming presses has been placed 
on the market by the Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y. The forming and bending 
of sheet metal not heavier than No. 20 gage for use 
in the manufacture of metal furniture, lockers, win 





dow sash, shelving, filing cases, portable buildings, 


+ 


etc., is the field for which these machines are de 
signed as a substitute for hand brakes. 

Three sizes of presses having a width between 
the housings of 37, 49 and 61 in. respectively are 
built. The bed and cross-head have a machined 
recess in perfect alignment with each other, thus 
eliminating lost time in setting the dies sideways. 
The length of stroke of the cross-head is 3 in. and 
the parallel adjustment is the same, thus enabling 
dies of different heights to be used. With a view 
to facilitating the handling of the stock a gap 
in. deep is provided in the housings 

The machine has an overhead drive which, it 
is pointed out, renders the dies accessible from 
either the front or the rear A friction clutch 
operated by a hand lever or foot treadle controls the 
motion of the machine and it is possible to stop 
or start the press at any part of the stroke. 


The announcement that new United States regula 
tions relative to export procedure will become effective 
Jan. 1, 1916, has created such intense interest among 
manufacturers and shippers that the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 
has found it necessary to reprint the new order with 
explanatory text. The pamphlet is just off the press and 
is being supplied free of charge to those interested, upon 
application to the above-mentioned office. All shipments 
for export to foreign countries or to Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico will be affected by the new regulations. 
Accuracy of statement and completeness of description 
in export statistics are the primary objects of the new 
procedure. 


A complete list of the industrial plants of Baltimore 
and vicinity has been issued by the Merchants’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Association of that city. The list is to serve 
as a directory for tours about the city by business men 
interested in inspecting the industrial plants. 


The Illinois Steel Company has begun the construc- 
tion of a benzol recovery plant in connection with the 
coke ovens at its Joliet works, the by-products to he 
used for the manufacture of aniline dyes. 
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American Pipe and Fittings in South A fricg 


An English Engineer’s 


Review of the Situa- 


tion—German Products Had a Strong Hold but 
the United States Has a Great Opportunity 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16, 1915.—A semi-official 
report upon the market in South Africa for American 
pipe and fittings has been received by one of the ex- 
ecutive departments from an experienced English me- 
chanical engineer, who has been engaged on numerous 
extensive projects in that country involving the use of 
large quantities of pipe, tubes and fittings of British, 
German and American manufacture, and who writes 
over the nom de plume “Wake Up, America.” After 
making due allowances for any possible prejudice on 
the part of the writer, his suggestions are so practical 
that they will undoubtedly be examined with interest 
by all manufacturers and exporters of these products. 

The writer’s first experience with American pipe 
dates back to 1893 when in the Transvaal. About this 
period there was a large influx of American mining and 
mechanical engineers into the mining area. They found 
among other things that the pipe and fittings then 
used were practically all of British manufacture, made 
to British standards. Substantially all fittings were 
wrought, up to 6 in. at least, and malleable or cast 
fittings within this limit were not used. The trade 
was almost wholly controlled by a certain British con- 
cern and prices were very high. This was the con- 
dition throughout the whole of South Africa. These 
engineers, having been trained in the United States 
and habituated to the use of the standard line of goods 
in general vogue there, which included malleable and 
cast fittings from the smallest upward, a gradual ten- 
dency to introduce these lines manifested itself. Many 
of these men, holding positions of great responsibility, 
tried to secure the adoption of the American manu- 
factured article, and with a certain amount of suc- 
cess. This had also the effect of reducing prices of 
the British article. The British manufacturers were 
forced to begin making a line of goods to American 
standards in competition, and in this they were re- 
markably successful. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS LOSE GROUND 


The success attained in the introduction of Ameri- 
can standards proved somewhat elusive and in a few 
years, as the American engineers were gradually re- 
placed by British, German and Colonial engineers, there 
was a return to the old standards and to-day, except 
in places where the initial installation of the machinery 
was provided with American standard goods, it is 
very rarely that this standard is inquired for. With- 
out discussing the relative merits of the two standards 
further than to say that the writer prefers the Ameri- 
can with its coarser pitch of thread in the larger 
diameters, a little previous thought might have led to 
the conclusion that failure under the circumstances was 
bound to ensue as the mining area in South Africa 
represents, after all, but a small portion of the activities 
of the population. The public works, railroads, irriga- 
tion, and manufacturing concerns throughout the coun- 
try are mostly supervised by engineers trained in Great 
Britain or Germany and they naturally prefer to in- 
stall a line of goods with which they are familiar, and 
consequently the merchants and importers have carried 
in the aggregate, throughout the country, very large 
stocks of British standard goods. To this should be 
added the further consideration that the British made 
article was much better finished, better standardized 
and greater in variety of form, and the piping would 
stand more handling by workmen when it become neces- 
sary to bend it or work it up into special installations. 

American goods, failing to secure a firm footing, 
the German manufacturers attempted to get into the 
market and met with considerable success. They did 
not attempt to alter the standard or to introduce any- 
thing new in the matter of materials, but started 
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straightway to manufacture an artic 
cepted standard, made from the same ela 
and finished in every detail as well as { 
ticle, and in some cases better, while 
usually more favorable. As a result the G 
facturers were soon not only firmly est 
likely to prove very formidable competito 

Of late years the American manufact 
again been giving attention to the South Aj 
ket but there is reason to fear that their 
lacked the thoroughness of the British and ( 
cerns. Pipe fittings may be taken as ar 
The writer does not know of a single ma 
of wrought pipe fittings endeavoring to 
South African consumer. Malleable and c 
tings are represented but of wrought goods 
none, probably because it is not fully realized 
demand amounts to. A further example might | 
Inserted joint pipe and Kimberley socket stee 
used in this country, generally are always defined 
internal diameter, while the American standard 
outside diameter, which means a half inch less 
of bore and entirely precludes the sale of America 
goods when in competition with either British or Ger 
man made pipe. 


BETTER APPEARANCE OF EUROPEAN PIPE 


The effect of not being able to supply a varied range 
of fittings of approved make is very disturbing to the 
sale of the screwed variety of piping. Time and again 
very considerable orders for piping have been lost to 
American concerns, even when the price was more f2- 
vorable than their competitors’, due solely to the fact 
that the competitor could supply the necessary fittings 
and the purchaser preferred to obtain his entire 
quirements from one source. Screwed piping can to 
day be obtained from the United States, standardized 
to meet local requirements, in almost unlimited quan- 
tities, the screwing of which leaves nothing to be de 
sired, but the same cannot be said regarding the fin- 
ished appearance. Black coated piping from England 
and the continent arrives generally with a pleasing 
smooth, glossy black surface giving the purchaser the 
impression that the goods are well protected from cor- 
rosion, while the American article almost invariaby 
arrives in a most unprepossessing condition, large 
patches bare of coating and rusted, the remaining coat 
ing scratched, rough and dull, and if from any cause the 
piping is allowed to lie in the open for any length of 
time, it assumes an appearance that does not help maxe 
sales. The writer has to-day examined some Diack 
coated German, also some English piping del ivered 
nearly a year ago and found it in excellent conditio 
while some American piping, also black coated, il 
ered within six months, is in such poor condition that 
it will require considerable attention before it can po 
sibly be sent forward to consumers. 

A similar state of affairs pertains in connectio 
with galvanized piping, the British and German & 
presenting an attractive appearance, thus helping ! - 
terially to make sales, being bright and shiny like a new 
silver coin, while the American article is almost ™ 

variably dull, whitish and rough in ee we 
not at all like what a customer expects to find i 

goods. The fact should also be mentioned that 
sockets on black coated and galvanized screwed Pp 

on arriving from England and the continent W! 
found to be easily removable with a minimum of la 
as they are never forced up quite to their limit, ¥ i 
sockets on American pipes are frequently forced 

so tightly that it is almost impossible to remove “* 
even with the application of a blow lamp. In screws 
piping from America, should a number of threads b¢ 
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f4 beyond the back of the socket, they are 
| ipped without any protecting substance 
d, the result being that on arrival a ring 
ind at these places which does not enhance 
ce of the pipe. 
also the practice in America of making up 
cths in two pieces; say, a 14-ft. length is 
th a socket to a 6-ft. length to make a 20-ft. 
istomers frequently refuse such lengths. 
preferable to cut the 14-ft. length into a 
length and use up the shorts in the mak- 
es, pieces and long-screws rather than to 
and affect the prestige of the whole product. 
joint and Kimberley joint steel piping 
standardized to English standards and 
ighout the whole range of sizes. Attention 
to be paid to the matter of the external 
screwed tubes. It frequently happens that 
difficulty is experienced in threading pip- 
vork shops due to the excess amount of stock 
e removed from American pipe to get the 
ne to the necessary diameter. This does 
with English or German piping, which be- 
irdized by the internal diameter rarely car 
tock than is just necessary to provide ma 
a full thread. 
iter’s object in recording these observations 
riticise the goods needlessly but to induce 
nterested in their manufacture to investi 
ious points raised and remedy them to their 
tage. Many of the points made seem trifling, 
he aggregate they amount to much and it i 
ireful attention to detail that they may hope 
ed business in the future. 


PRACTICE AS TO FITTINGS 


ord should be said here about fittings. The line 
y used throughout South Africa and invariably 
fied by all government departments is composed 
wholly of wrought material in combination with 
cks and valves for high pressure steam work. 
also an accepted line of cast-iron body, with 
tted valves for medium pressure work and cast- 
ly, with composition fitted valves for heavy 
while for irrigation and town water works a line 
rger sizes of cast-iron fittings is acceptable. 
es as a rule prefer the wrought fitting up to 
Above this size fittings of local manufacture 
gely used. In country districts where farmers 
stituting private irrigation schemes the smaller 
' fittings used are practically all wrought, but of 
years there has been a tendency to adopt a cheaper 
malleable or cast iron when procurable. Public 
and institutions almost invariably specify the 
ight variety. 
demand for fittings generally is very extensive 
when matters again become normal it will undoubt- 
expand very considerably. This is yet a very 
ng country and has tremendous possibilities and 
i market practically free to products of the United 


States offers an attractive prospect. 
As to the conduct of this business and the financial 


ngements necessary to insure success, it may be 
the method that has proved most successful 
ist—apart from those interests where manu- 
in England and on the continent have their 
ises here and do the business direct—has been 
nment basis. Huge fortunes have been made 
\frica by merchants trading in this manner, 
themselves but for their principals as well. 
ich as those under review run into large 
as they can best be dealt in and traded with 
tion with other lines of goods, often of a 
ture, it rarely happens that any one manu- 
braces all the necessary lines in his own 
The most prominent house in the tube line 

1 in this country manufactures practically 
tube and wrought fittings, yet it trades in 

as windmills, gas and oil engines, valves of 
ms, cast-iron pipe and all manner of water 
lances, pumps, etc., the latter being the 
juite separate and independent concerns, but 
bearing more or less direct on the sale of 
oducts. These lines are all invariably put 
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into a warehouse here by the various manufacturers « 
a consignment basis and remain their property unti 
sold. Any price list furnished by consignors should be 
rendered in English currency and the 


i 
ought to be in excess of the actual intended trade 


list of prices 
selling prices to provide a margin for discounting pur 
poses averaging about 70 to 80 per cent, and in pre 
paring such price list it is well to so arrange that as 
far as possible the quoted discounts shall apply to all 
the lines listed, which saves much confusion when 
alterations in prices become necessary 

In conclusion, it should be said that the time t 
get into this market is opportune. German goods are 
unobtainable and their prestige has been seriously af 
fected by the conduct of the war. Coupled with this is 
the fact that the largest English corporation, so-called, 
doing business here has lately been referred to in the 
British press as being largely financed and controlled 
by Germans. Consequently circumstances are strongly 

favor of the American manufacture Will he take 
advantage of it? Ww. L. ¢ 


International Trade Conference 


y the National Associat 
f Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, New York, the f 


fF announcement 1S taker 


ron a circular 1 ued 


Commemorating twenty years of practical service t 
manufacturers, the International Trade Conference ar 
ranged by the Foreign Trade Department of the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Dec. 6, 7 and 8 promises to be a notable 


‘ 


as well as a timely meeting of prominent men of affairs 
representing many countries and experts in all branches 
of international commerce. The world-wide scope of 
the work of this department of the association will be 
realized when it is understood that that department 
utilizes in foreign lands a corps of carefully selected 
men in number more than double the consuls and agents 
of the United States Government and located in every 
place of commercial importance in the world. 

Papers are to be presented or addresses made at the 
conference by John Bassett Moore, formerly counselor 
of the Department of State; Prof. Emory R. Johnson 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the United States 
Government special commissioner on Panama Canal 
traffic and tolls; J. J. Arnold, manager foreign ex 
change department, First National Bank, Chicago; 
Benjamin Joy, vice-president National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston; David H. G. Penny, vice-president Irving 
National Bank, New York: V. Gonzales, banking ad- 
viser of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
delegate to the Pan-American Financial Conference, 
and member of the International High Commission; 
Dr. Albert A. Snowden, member of the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers’ trade commission to Australia 
and the Far East in 1914; Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; John 
M. Clausen, Crocker National Bank, San Francisco; 
P. E. Quinn, former member of the Parliament of New 
South Wales, and others. Among the speakers at the 
banquet Dec. 7 will be the ambassador of Brazil and 
the minister of Peru. 

On the evening of Dec. 6 it is proposed to hold a 
round-table discussion, at which provision will be made 
for brief talks on credit information and salesmanship, 
which will be participated in by experienced export 
salesmen and others. Educational exhibits are being 
prepared, including sample packages illustrating ap 
proved methods of packing various classes of goods 
and others of practical interest to exporting manufac 
turers. 

Delegates from a number of foreign chambers of 
commerce and banks are expected to take part in 
discussions. Experts on foreign exchange, credit infor 
mation, foreign tariffs, forwarding, insurance, and 
trademarks will be in attendance for answering specific 
questions or for consultation with groups of delegates 
Many foreign business men and representatives of 
foreign commercial organizations will be present and 
provision made for consultation with them on the part 
of those interested in their several countries 
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Industrial Safety and Shop Management’ 


How the Principles of Each Are Correlated— 
Experience of Large Steel Plant—Carelessness 
and Neglect the Greatest Causes of Accidents 


BY W. 


Accident prevention has come to be considered as 
a point vital to the success of any business—through 
the operation of reasons, economic, humanitarian and 
sociological. Now the slogan Safety First has been 
given widespread currency, and has lately been im- 
proved by coupling with it another, without which the 
first is really of little value, hence we now hear Safety 
First Safe ty Always. 

It requires no detailed presentation to make mani- 
fest the waste to the world of productive power through 
the suspension from their daily labor of men injured 
therein—of the real suffering, both of the injured man 
and those dependent upon him, or of the investment 
laid aside and idle with every man injured. It is prob- 
able that a study of the subject would produce a figure 
of $150 average of investment in each man before he 
becomes productive. 

When true principles of management are but little 
understood and rarely taught, it is customary to wit- 
ness many discharges as corrective of offenses which 
are perhaps trivial at best, but which discharges in any 
case only act as correctives for the benefit of the em- 
ployer with whom the discharged workman may next 
engage for employment. A better way is to convict the 
man to his own satisfaction and yours of the wrong- 
doing and then apply the punishment which should cor- 
rect the offense, using means which will inure to the 
benefit of the employee as well as the employer. This 
can be effected by lay-off or fine. In no case should 
fines accrue to the benefit of the company, this having 
a very disturbing effect, but they should be converted 
into a fund for the benefit of all the workers 


LACK OF EDUCATION 


Figures compiled during a term of years point most 
strongly to the lack of proper education as the prime 
cause of injury and loss of productive power. Hence, 
industrial safety and sound principles of management 
are without doubt most closely bound together and can- 
not with success be considered apart. 

During 1914 accidents cost employers in a score 
or more of the larger industries in Pennsylvania the 
sum of $1,048,503.96, which total is computed on the 
daily wage. There were 38,126 men thrown out of 
work and each of these men lost on the average $27.50. 
The report shows that about one man in every twenty- 
eight lost time because of accidents, as there were l,- 
086,508 employees in the industries from which statis- 
tics were gathered. The average daily wage was $2.45 
and the total number of working days lost was 426,824. 
This brief report gives one an idea of the extent to 
which accident prevention may go. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION 


Out of all the upward striving of humanity toward 
better things and better conditions comes a new prin- 
ciple: That a trade should bear the charges and costs 
of its casualties, and from this, the employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation movements have gained 
much force. One who is charged by his owners with 
operating a large manufacturing plant has as his 
first practical concern, the securing and retaining, as 
well as maintaining in good efficient condition, a well 
satisfied body of workmen, contented, well paid, and 
their physical condition well in hand. 

Much is being said and printed about foreign trade, 
foreign competition, foreign methods, and many have 


*From a paper presented at the Philadelphia local section 
of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, on Nov 
19, 1915 The author is manager of the Midvale Steel Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa 
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objected that the securing of this for 
normal times was difficult, due to the 
labor conditions, rates of pay, etc. It is ve) 
to note that in 1885, Germany established 
measures, followed by England in 1891. 
trade abroad is not menaced by the ado; 
these plans for workmen’s compensation. 
trary, we have lagged so far behind the 
petitors, in these particular matters, as 
favorable criticism of us by those who kn 


SELECTION OF INSURANCE RISKS 


Now when such compensation acts are 
force, each employer will be placed auton 
piece work to make his plant safe; and the px 
failure to achieve safety of equipment w 
great. There are, however, other features 
present and proposed laws provide greate: 
tion for a man with a family than a lone bac! 
out dependents, some laws providing compe: 
the grandfather of a man injured, when depé 
The natural result will be to select for employ 
men who offer the lowest risk, both as to con 
penalties and as to physical condition of 
cant, which condition exactly reflects chances of in; 
and consequently the rate of risk. The compuls 
insurance laws of Great Britain, placed in operati 
in 1912, immediately resulted in selection of employees 
whose rate of risk was the lowest, and thousands 
perfectly good work people were turned adrift for ti 


reason. 


pe! 
1 
the 


This is one of the consequential results our leg 
lators and agitators should consider most carefu 
There will inevitably result a careful selectio: 
best insurance risks, and defectives of all 
find it most difficult to obtain and retain employ: 
A defective in this sense may be a man phys 
unfit, incipient hernia, a tendency to joint dis 
etc. He may be defective in the sense that he 
cannot keep out of trouble, and this kind of a n 
cannot keep himself in a job. He will be selected t 
always out of a job, until he learns to think enoug 
to keep himself from unnecessary injury. Study of t! 
figures showing frequency of accident to the ind 
no matter where working, inevitably searches out 
men, and then the employer must move the man, et 
to another job or else out, both ways meaning a (oss 
investment, production and earning power. Aga 
cation, both of the man and his employer, most neces 
sarily his immediate foreman, is needed and just 
best to supply the lack is a task worthy the best n 
in your employ. 


EXPERIENCE AT MIDVALE 


The works with which the author is intimately 
ciated has for years made a careful physical exam! 
tion of each man offering for employment, having 
mind his condition with reference to health, presé 
and potential, his record as to previous injuries 4 
their results, his eyesight, hearing and whatever 
dition will affect his value both as an individua 
as affecting his fellow workmen. i 

At one works there were offered for empioy™ 
practically hired, then turned over to the physician: 
for this examination 2569 men during the year 
of these 391, or 20 per cent, were rejected for vari ra 
reasons. Of these 391 rejected, 285, or 75 per “ 
were rejected for venereal diseases and conseque 
it being deemed most unsafe to turn loose a mam 
sibly syphilitic among presumably clean fellow W . 
ers. Of course, a man may pass inspection upon © 
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then find his health go down. He may 
bject of venereal disorder, or some other 
inicable disease. The answer for this 
need for periodical examination of each 
ker, and his elimination when his risk 
reat—undertaken to much too small an 
cond enefits are numerous. 
W in is hired, he should be taken to his fore- 
il instruction in his duties, its dangers 
cuards pointed out, and every effort made 
ew employee from becoming worse than 


OMMiTTEES OF EMPLOYEES 


of 1907 to effect safety of equipment 
tment of a safety officer and his staff, in 
ntioned, was soon superseded by a plan 
orker himself feel his share of the re- 
ind a committee of seventy men was 
mong the employees, there being upward 
se men were always on duty while reg- 
and seven of them were chosen each 
the safety engineer, gave up a whole 
mpany’s time and pay to actual examina- 
ns of plant and equipment. Their rec- 
were given priority by heads of de- 
d the works were soon in such good 
e that the committees had little or noth- 
eport. 
of accidents was, of course, reduced, 
point which was thought commensurate 
ts put forth. During all of this time 
ireful study and analysis was given the 
reports, with the result that they soor 
three groups: 


ipation 
faulty equipment 


personal carelessness nd disregar 


irly occurred in almost unchanging pro 
though the sum total went steadily dowr 
e divided as follows: 


Hazards of occupation, 24 per cent 
Ity equipment, 3 per cent 

essness and neglect, 73 per cent 
proportion, 73 per cent, is purely a re- 
ration of the personal equation, and, at 


| itself as the point of attack. 
SCHEME OF PLANT DISTRICTS 


this a total change of program was inaugu- 
ant was divided into seventeen distinct 
rraphical districts and a committee of three 
1 in each for a term of two months. A 
each district was established from his- 
wwed the frequency of accidents in each 
figures were worked out in units per one 
employed for the period of two months, 
g easy comparison. 
set was for each district to equal or beat 
record. No district was set against 
ecord being wholly within itself. This is 
Each sixty days’ record is merged into 
total and thus a new record automatically 
mmittee which equalled or beat its district 
g¢ the committee’s sixty-day term, there 
d for each man a cash prize of a ten 
e, or $30 for each winning district each 
‘identally the amount thus paid during 
was $3,200, and no sum was ever more 
lout). In addition, the committee which 
eatest improvement upon its own record 
od, granted a double prize, or $20 to each 


en 


ence of the first year was that out of the 
tricts there were paid prizes all the way 
to sixteen districts, the four being mid- 
ir, and the treatment applied by the man- 
this low score occurred, brought the 
so that at the last period fourteen sets 
paid. The personnel of these commit- 
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tees is changed each period so that the experience 
gained is accumulated by a large number of men. 

The treatment in this case was simply for the gen 
eral manager to talk to the assembly of the men later 
referred to, and point out, from knowledge of the acci 
dents occurring during the period when low scores were 
made, how greater vigilance, less laxness, more atten 
tion to the men seen to take hazards carelessly, would 
result in better scores, more gold pieces, less suffering, 
to risk of which each of the whole number of employees 
is subject, whenever vigilance in these particulars is 
relaxed. 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES 


There is also a collateral advantage which is a large 
part of the value of this new scheme. The manage 
ment hires a large and convenient hall for a meeting 
place, provides cigars and light refreshments, invites 
all the men the hall will contain (about 400) and 
makes a public occasion of the presenting of the prizes. 
A free discussion of methods and experience is had, and 


from 8 o’clock to 9.30 an evening is spent which is 
most profitable in every way. Stimulation is given the 
safety movement, the managers are all there, and a 
great feeling of the community of interest of all cor 

cerned is engendered. The spirit of full co-operation 


is established and fostered, a better and closer ac 


sides, and the whole effect is 


quaintance is had on a 


most beneficial. 

The net result in figures is curiou ind interesting 
By an accident is meant the State requirement or defi 
nition—that a man is away from his work more tha 
two days. The number of accidents during the yea! 
just closed was reduced by 59 per cent, the three above 
lasses being represented Dy 26.8 per cent, 2.23 pel 


cent and 71 per cent, clearly showing that there is still 
more work to be done in fully oringing home to the 


individual his personal share in the responsibility for 


his injury. 

This responsibility is going to be more closely 
brought home under compensation acts, since it will 
mean the elimination of men who are thus injured 
through their own fault too frequently It then be 
comes a nice point of judgment for the management 
to determine whether its investment in such a man, 


i.e., his trained capacity for his work, is a sufficient 
offset against his increased risk, due to his propensity 
for acquiring injuries to an undue degree. Some of 
the compensation laws refuse a man any payment 

it be shown that he was injured by his own act for the 


purpose of going on the benefit list. This provision and 
the one denying benefit for the first fourteen days are 
about the only safeguards the employer has against 
injust claims for payments. 

Reverting to the system suggested of avoiding dis 
charge losses through conviction and fines, the proper 
channel for restoring fines upon delinquents to circula 
tion through the whole mass of employees is—the rec 
ognized need of caring in some way for the reliable 
employees unavoidably injured slightly, and returning 
to work within the fourteen days’ exemption period pro 
vided by recent compensation laws. 

A fund could be provided, augmented by the com 
pany, especially so in the case of larger employers, 
this fund to be administered by a mixed board of em 
ployees, and a small measure of financial relief afforded 
the unfortunates who recover within fourteen days. 
This period, designed by framers of the acts to prevent 
malingering, does not altogether effect this, and mean 
while works a real hardship on many worthy men 
whose needs are such that the uncompensated loss of 
any days becomes a matter of concern. 


FEDERAL INSTEAD OF STATE LEGISLATION 


If ever there was a subject fit for Federal in- 
stead of State legislation, it is this one of liability and 
compensation. Fifty-eight States working each alone 
may produce such wide diversity of legislation as really 
to put neighboring States into competition for both 
manufacturers and for workmen. When John P. Neill 
was Federal Commissioner of Labor he worked assidu- 
ously to secure uniform State legislation on this sub- 
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ject because there were statutory difficulties in the way 
of a Federal act. 

With especial reference to the Pennsylvania law.just 
enacted, it is fine to recall how this law was prepared. 
Begun under Governor Tener by a board of broad ex- 
pert business men, thrown out by the legislature of 
1913, brought up again by a governor fearless of crit- 
icism, worked out modernly upon the basis of the orig- 
inal commission’s draft, the Pennsylvania law is, gen- 
erally speaking, satisfactory to all groups, and there is 
in it opportunity to co-operate fully, to protect those 
dependent upon their labor for daily bread, automatic 
incentive to clean, healthful surroundings, care in safe- 
guarding equipment, and all concerned are compelled 
to do their utmost to achieve the blessed result desired. 

Any employer, or rather fellow employee, who shall 
disregard the plain common sense demands for a legiti- 
mate, well considered scheme for automatic compensa- 
tion for every injury not wilfully incurred, is not alive 
to his business, to his duties, to his men or to his stock- 
holders, nor to his duties to the progress of humanity 
at large. It is the speaker’s firm conviction that the 
so-called industrial unrest is wholly preventable, is 
due chiefly to lack of understanding of the problem- 
lack of patient working in full co-operation with all 
concerned. 

The years in the immediate future will be largely 
occupied with the care and handling of just such prob- 
lems as are here presented. In pointing out the dangers 
of haste in enacting such legislation, all right thinking 
people are urged to work for the passage of such laws 
as will secure the safety of workers whose livelihood, 
and lives, are in the hands of those who pay wages. 
They should find it a cheerful duty to work toward the 
securing, through co-operative effort, of the maximum 
of safety, comfort and happiness among all grades of 


employees. Only thus will the work of the world be 
furthered. Only thus will there be removed from 
among us strife, discord, class distinction, unions and 


non-unions 


An Uninterrupted Feed Milling Machine 


The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Twenty- 
third and Vine streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has re- 
cently adapted one of its standard vertical milling 
machines to face the solid ends of shrapnel shells. 
The machine itself does not differ materially from 
the builder’s standard type, the chuck or work hold- 
ing fixture being the specially distinguishing fea- 
ture and making the operation a continuous one. 





A Vertical Milling Machine with a Continuous Feed Designed 


for Facing the Solid Ends of Shrapnel Shells 


Novem ds 


The machine employs a cutter 10 
which is mounted on the end of a 5-i; 
operation the forgings, which hay 
turned, are clamped in the fixture wi ie 
the feed and the finished work can } a 
the same way. The outside diamete) 
is 54 in. and the fixture mounted 
capacity for holding sixty pieces 
pocket holding five forgings which 
with one screw. The spindle, which h: 
bronze bushed bearings, is driven by 
arrangement, the diameter of the 
wheel, which is mounted on the spind 
proximately 18°4 in. The work tal 
changes of circular feed with circular 
hand and a hand in and out adjustm 


Phosphorus in Iron and Stee! 


Dr. W. H. Hatfield, Sheffield, England. 
a paper on “Phosphorus in Iron and Steel’ 
tember meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti 
don, in which he gave an account of sor 
periments he had made on the influence an 
of phosphorus in high-carbon alloys. 

A series of high-carbon alloys (white 
prepared in which all the elements were 
proportions with the exceptions of the p| 
This element increased in the series from 0,04 
0.835 per cent. The analyses are here given: 

Man 
Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, ganese, phorous 
Bar Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


] 7 ? oO 0 


2.90 0 


0.038 0.25 
7 0.038 0.2? 
6 0.041 0 9 014 
9 0.041 0.26 0.229 
q 0 0.038 0.25 0.287 
4 0.7 0.039 0.28 
2 0.76 0.036 0 


3 a 0 0 


it] 


J} -1-1-) 


) 
» 
) 
, 


LOOS 


The whole of the alloys presented fractures typica 
of white iron. The test bars used were of the standard 
section, 1 in. x % in. and 8 in. long When tested by 
the Brindell machine they all gave a hardness number 
in the immediate neighborhood of 400. The whole of 
the “fas cast” series were broken in the tensile testing 
machine, the figures showing that all the bars consisted 
of hard brittle iron with very little to choose between 
the tenacity figures, while little indication was given 
as to the influence of the phosphorus in the “as cast” 
condition. 

In his discussion of the subject the author offered 
the following conclusions: 

1. That phosphorus may be present up to 0.20 per 
in such alloys as those which form the subject of the exper 
ments without unduly modifying the physical proper 
the heat-treated material. 

2. It would appear that a percentage of about 0.25 pe 
cent of phosphorus is necessary in the heat-treated « 


before free phosphide is microscopically observable. A 
sideration of the experiments will make it clear t 
percentage is the maximum that can be taken int 0 
in an iron-carbon alloy in the region from Ar, ee 
C. when an excess of carbon is present. 

It is not considered as yet proved that wher 
ite-carbide comes out of the solution the phosp! 
solution. The experiments point to the necessity of st é 
the thermal phenomena of both the binary (iron 4 
phorous) and ternary (iron, phosphorus and carbon) syste™ 


in the lower ranges of temperature. 

$..The distribution and condition of phosp! 
still open to careful consideration and it is suggest 
local high phosphorus will be associated with the 
in pearlite rather than in those where the 
inates 

Cupric reagents, such as those of Dr. 5! 

Rosenhain, should be used with very great cars 
nation, since other factors than local high phos 
prevent local deposition 


Finally the author remarks that in any 
tion of the results obtained from the experime 
manganese and silicon contents of the alloys 5% 
be overlooked. 







































































Sulphur in Malleable Cast Iron 


Sulphur in Malleable Cast Iron,” which 
Wiggin scholar in metallurgy in Bir- 
sity, Birmingham, England, prepared 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
eptember, discusses a research under- 
egestion of Professor Turner, in order 
ether sulphur, when present in white 
phide, is removed during the process of 
production of malleable castings, and 
" it conditions favor its removal. Pro- 
Tu had previously proved that the sulphur 
ted in the spent oxide used in the annealing 
vas the form of a sulphide which readily 
<ylphureted hydrogen when treated with hy- 
‘ce acid, but whether this sulphur was absorbed 
the white 1ron or from the furnace gases was not 





“The author’s conclusions are that in the production 
ist iron: 


removed during the ordinary annealing 


exterior of the coating is oxidized, sulphur 
with the unoxidized portions. 
not appear to have any markedly injuri 
rroduct until about 0.15 per cent is present 
ges give unsatisfactory bending tests and 


THE DISCUSSION 


W. H. Hatfield said the paper was an extremely 
ing one, but there were one or two points of 
mportance in it which should not be allowed to 
For instance, conclusions No. 3 stated “Sulphur 
ippear to have any markedly injurious effects 
the product until about 0.15 per cent is present. 
‘ percentages give unsatisfactory bending tests 
w deflections.” The author was speaking spe- 
ially of malleable cast iron, but taking the Birming- 
tam and Walsall districts, he ventured to say that 90 
of the product now sold on the English mar- 
excluded if that conclusion were correct. 
iverage sulphur content of the malleable cast iron 
the European process was something like 0.3 
t, and he had in his possession some specimens 
st ductile and malleable cast iron in which 
sulphur content was as high as 0.5 per cent. It 
eem strange from a metallurgical standpoint 
with 0.5 per cent of sulphur and no manganese, 
should be such a ductile product, but Dr. Stead 
ntirely confirm the statement he had made, and 
ny other investigator could do the same who 
bad experimented with malleable cast iron. Therefore 
seemed a pity that a paper containing quite a lot of 
eiul and valuable matter should contain as one of its 
1 statement which industrially was entirely 






Foster asked if Dr. Hatfield suggested that 
, ght be higher than 0.15 and still be benefi- 
a. In reply Dr. Hatfield said that two-thirds of the 
‘veable cast iron made in Great Britain was made by 
“uropean process described 200 years ago, and 
f the production of that material was a 
hite iron from the English blast furnaces, 
iiphur content of that iron was well above 
*d by Mr. Foster whether it would be better to 
re than 0.15 per cent, Dr. Hatfield said there 
particular advantage in going above that figure, 
ntage. The malleable iron industry was 

per cent sulphur. That was the Euro- 


nfers Company, Lorain, Ohio, which was 
rganized by C. A. Otis and other Cleveland 
‘aken a subcontract from the Bethlehem Steel 
ichining 200,000 high explosive shells 

s figuring on an additional order. 


R rome iron ore is reported active at 
ec, Canada. 
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Light Weight Electric Drilling Machine 


A specially designed portable electric drilling ma 
chine has been put on the market by the Neil & Smith 
Electric Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio It was the 
object of the 
manufactuer' to 


produce a_ light 
weight machine 
that could be 
used in places 
where a larger 
sized tool would 
be cumbersome. 
The weight of the 
drilling machine 
complete is 14 |] 

and all parts are 
designed so that 
a %-in. drill may 





be used at maxi- 
mum speed. 

The main body 
of th drilling 
machine is 4 in 





, Srna ee 4 Light Weight Portable Electric Drill 
in diameter. The ng Machine Equipped with a Universal 
chuck is screwed Motor 

on the main 


spindle and can be removed by the operator without 
trouble. Large diameter gears designed to carry a load 
approximately 200 per cent greater than the drilling 
capacity of the machine are used. It is claimed that 
this feature eliminates the danger of breaking the gear 
teeth. The intermediate gear is mounted on a hardened 
tool steel stud. The spade handle is attached to the 
head by four screws permitting a change of position 
when desirable. 

The motor furnished is of the universal type, for 
either alternating or direct current. The drill is oper- 
ated at an approximate speed of 400 r.p.m. It is em- 
phasized that the maximum temperature increase of 
the motor will not exceed 25 deg. Fahr., so that it can- 
not interfere with the operator handling the machine 
even if used continuously for 10 hr. 


Ohio Corrugating Company Expanding 


The Ohio Corrugating Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
met with such marked success since embarking in 
business that it finds additions to the plant imperatively 
necessary. A building 80 x 200 ft. long will be erected 
at once, contracts having already been placed. Next 
spring another building will be undertaken, 80 x 420 ft. 
Part of this additional room will be used to take care 
of the increasing regular business, and part will be 
used for the manufacture of a complete line of steel 
shipping cases, drums and barrels. The company has 
about finished the installation of presses and machinery 
for the manufacturing of metal ceilings with repressed 
beads and nail holes. It is proposed to make metal 
ceilings and side walls so accurately that the erectors 
will be assured alignment to the thousandth part of an 
inch. It is also installing equipment for the manu- 
facture of Universal one-piece stove pipe and elbows, 
having purchased the machinery and patents covering 
this style of elbows. Catalogs covering these products 
will be ready for distribution about Jan. 1. 


The Packard Motor Car Company now employs 
10,179 persons in its plant at Detroit, Mich. More than 
500 of this number have been added since Nov. 1, and 
the employment department is still working at top 
speed, hiring men to supply the demands for workers 
in nearly every division of the factory. In October 
the incoming material comprised 477 carloads and 
3,273,560 Ib. in less than carload lots. The payroll for 
October was $773,879; for November it will be con- 
siderably more than $800,000. The company has an 
extensive welfare department, operating night schools 
for foremen and assistant foremen and a school for 
apprentices, who are trained to become foremen and 
expert mechanics. 
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Scientific Management Under the X Ray 


What the Special Investigator of the Federal In- 
dustrial Relations Commission Reported—Regarded 
on the Whole as Prejudicial to Organized Labor 


Scientific management, fully and properly applied, 
inevitably tends to the constant breakdown of the es- 
tablished crafts and craftsmanship and the constant 
elimination of skill in the sense of narrowing craft 
knowledge and workmanship, except for the lower 
orders of workmen. Were the scientific management 
ideal as at present formulated fully realized, any man 
who walks the street would be a practical competitor 
for almost any workman’s job. Such a situation would 
inevitably break down the basis of present-day union- 
ism in its dominant form and render collective bargain- 
ing as now practised impossible in any effective sense 
in regard to the matters considered by the unions most 
essential. 

Such in brief are the views of Prof. Robert Franklin 
Hoxie, associate professor of political economy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on the ultimate effects of scientific 
management on labor welfare. He made a special in- 
vestigation of scientific management for the defunct 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, and 
his report forms the basis of a book entitled “Scientific 
Management and Labor,” about to be published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. He believes that “the 
whole scheme of scientific management, especially the 
gathering up and systematization of the knowledge 
formerly the possession of the workmen, tends eror- 
mously to add to the strength of capitalism.” 

From advance pages of the book, the subjoined ex- 
tracts have been taken. His observations on the work- 
ings of scientific management cover some 98 pages of 
the total of 302 pages, most of the book, or about 160 
pages being given over to the extended questionnaire 
entered into between him and those likely to be in a 
position to answer and to a summary of the claims of 
F. W. Taylor, H. L. Gantt and others. He was assisted 
by Robert G. Valentine, Boston, who does business as 
an industrial counselor and who was chosen to repre- 
sent employing management, and by John P. Frey, 
Cincinnati, editor J/nternational Molders’ Journal, to 
represent the interests of labor. “Thirty-five shops 
and systematizing concerns were examined and inter- 
views were had with many prominent scientific man- 
agement leaders, experts, employers and labor leaders.” 
The most interesting parts of the report comprise the 
arraignment of scientific management in practice, con- 
sidered under eleven different headings, to which only 
the briefest possible reference may here be made as 
follows: 


FUNCTIONAL FOREMANSHIP 


Relatively few of the scientific management shops 
employ the full system of functional foremanship, as 
outlined by Mr. Taylor. Some have never seriously 
attempted its installation. Others have installed it and 
later returned in full or in part to the old military 
order. The results are such as to weaken materially 
the claims that scientific management treats each work- 
man as an independent personality and that it substi- 
tutes joint obedience to fact and law for obedience to 
personal authority. 


THE SELECTION AND HIRING OF WORKMEN 


On the whole, there is practically nothing in con- 
nection with the methods of selection and hiring to dis- 
tinguish the special group of scientific management 
shops from the outside situation with its good, bad and 
indifferent establishments, unless it be a certain tend- 
ency on the part of some to give trial to certain pseudo- 
scientific methods and systems. 

Nevertheless, it must be conceded that, generally 
speaking, the workers in scientific management shops 
seem to be a select class when compared with the same 
classes of workers outside, but this result appears to 


be due not so much to the methods of ini 
employed as to subsequent events which 
out the less satisfactory material. 


TRAINING THE WORKERS 


Nowhere did the writer discover any scientific o 
adequate methods employed for adapting the worker: 
the task, that is, for “setting each man to the highosw 
task for which his physical and intellectual ca; 
him.” 


Scientific management is essentially committed 
division of function, which so far as the workman 
concerned, is another name for specializatio: d 





works out practically in a tendency to confine and 
narrow the training of the individual worker, § 
entific management shops, in general, have eliminated 
the apprenticeship system except for the training 
a few beginners destined for managerial positions. Sci. 
entific managers, in general, without hesitation, de. 
clare a preference for the one-job or machine specialist 
over the all-round workman. 

In the better scientific management shops, many 
workmen, no doubt, are receiving more careful instruc. 
tion and a higher degree of training than is at present 
possible for them elsewhere. The most that can be 
said is that scientific management as such furthers a 
tendency to narrow the scope of the workers’ indus- 
trial activity. 


TIME STUDY AND TASK SETTING 


Far from being the invariable and purely objective 
matters that they are pictured, the methods and results 
of time study and task setting are, in practice, the 
special sport of individual judgment and opinion, sub- 
ject to all the possibilities of diversity, inaccuracy and 
injustice that arise from human ignorance and 
prejudice. 

The time study man, who, if scientific management 
is to make good the most important of its labor claims, 
should be among the most highly trained and influential 
officials in the shop, a scientist in viewpoint, a wise 
arbiter between employer and workmen, is, in gener, 
a petty functionary, a specialist workman, a sort 0 
clerk, who has no voice in the counsels of the higher 
officials. 

The better class of scientific managers recognize 
these limitations and difficulties and attempt to mett 
them in such a way that the interests of their workers 
shall not be sacrificed. Thus, on jobs which are subject 
to great internal variations, on rush orders, involving 
new work, on specialty work and highly skilled — 
tions, they make no attempt at time studies for task 
setting, but pay the men by the day. ; 

With the best intentions, however, the inherent = 
ficulties of the system are not met satisfactorily. Men, 
especially if highly skilled, on day work permanen 
are apt to complain when others, perhaps less — 
pocket several dollars a week above their day rates, ©" 
though their own earnings aggregate as much or - " 
those who are shifted, to-day on bonus, to-morrow ® 
day work, object to the uncertainty of their es 

There undoubtedly exists what is sometimes Kn)" 
as a “shop constant,” that is, a set of conditions W®” 
are peculiar to the particular shop and the ae 
group of workmen, which makes the time een 
for doing any particular job different from that — 
is necessary in some other or perhaps any other ail 
It is not going too far to say that there is in a Sa 
also a “job constant,” that is to say, jobs may - eal 
in their general character and relations that polo 
necessary to perform an elementary operation comms 
to them will differ with the different jobs. 
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promises much more equitable results 

' cured by the ordinary methods. Under 
1 nees, it may create protective standards 
4 ; and act as a check on unreasonable and 
ands made by either side. Properly and 
time study does to a very high degree 
wledge for ignorance in the setting of 
is opens the way for more reasonable 
| action on the part of both employers and 
things are now, however, formidable ele- 

the way. Among these, two deserve 
mnsideration—the character and position 
he men who are being drawn into time 
| the practical dictates of economy. 


RATE MAKING AND MODES OF PAYMENT 


Suet f wage payment generally, beyond the 

i_yment by the day, week or month, and 

niece rates, involve two elements—the base rate 

ed the “day wage,” which constitutes for 

workers the minimum earnings or indi- 

eral wage level for that group, and added 

payments which are supposed to represent 
onal rewards for special attainments. 

When it comes to the actual setting of base rates, 

t » consideration is given to any theory of 

iracy and justice. The rates are fixed 

ersally with reference to the prevailing 

evels of the region. Generally, so far as the 

d discover, the attempt is to conform to the 

rate. In several cases, higher rates were set 


with the avowed purpose of attracting the better work- 
man. Scientific management shops seem as ready as 
thers to raise the rates as the wage level generally 


the systems tend in their direct effects to 
the attention of the worker on his individual 
and gain and to repress the development of 
group consciousness and interest. 

Careful and thorough time study for task setting, 
though it of necessity falls short of scientific accuracy, 
lees tend to set up definite and known standards of 
accomplishment. And there is no question that the 
establishment and recognition of such standards have 
n themselves a tendency to check attempts on the part 
ployers to gain an advantage through arbitrary 

f the tasks and thus the indirect cutting of 
[f the time study is not only thoroughly 
fully done, but is liberal in its intent, it does 

1 real basis for the assignment to all workers 

te and accomplishable tasks. And if in con- 

with such time study, the general work of im- 

and standardization, of planning and rout- 
of sales organization, has been well accom- 
the possibilities of improvement in steadiness 
nuity of employment cannot be denied. 
are rarely, if ever, cut openly in scientific 
‘nagement shops, but the payment methods employed, 
‘ther with the methods of setting tasks, lend them- 
és readily to indirect cutting, and there is no doubt 
‘what is openly decried is sometimes accomplished 
rection. Time study analysis can almost always be 
alter in some degree the nature of the task or 
duct. When this has been done, a new task 
ve set, and a new rate established without ostensi- 
f the scientific management principle of 
rates, and often without the knowledge 
rksmen. By an extension of this method, 
lasses of work can be readily created, un- 
pped off from skilled work and given a 
rating, still without cutting the rate. 
y essence of scientific management to make 
a “provements wherever possible, and while good 
agers, who have the welfare of the workers at 
or to see that workers shall not thus be 
unscrupulous employers are not slow 
es tage of these means to demote workmen 
‘ce et actual wage rates. Herein lies, perhaps, the 
bane cientific management from the viewpoint 
oor, 





, PROTECTION FROM OVER-EXERTION 


fatigue studies were found taking place 
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in the shops, and the time study men employed, who 
should be charged with such studies, seemed, in gen- 
eral to be quite indifferent or quite ignorant in regard 
to this whole matter. Cases were found where the 
health and energy of the workers were carefully ob- 
served and attempts were made to adapt the work to 
their condition, but the methods employed were the 
rough and ready ones of common sense observation. 
The writer has a strong impression that scientific 
management workers, in general, are not overspeeded, 
but Mr. Taylor’s challenge to show any overspeeded or 
overworked men in scientific management shops is very 
easily met. 
ADVANCEMENT AND PROMOTION 


The employer is loath to take a worker from a task 
where he is making a high efficiency record, and the 
man or woman whose record is not good is more surely 
destined to a less skilled and perhaps narrower task. 
The fact is that scientific management, in practice, has 
the tendency to divide the workers into two unequal 
classes—the few who rise to managerial positions, and 
the many who seem bound to remain task workers with- 
in a narrow field. In this, it does not differ essentially 
from the ordinary modern industrial organization based 
on machine production, except that perhaps the differ- 
entiation is more quickly and surely attained. 

The writer believes it to be a fact that the office 
and managerial staff is drawn more largely from the 
shop workers in scientific management shops generally 
than in ordinary establishments. However, while the 
development of functional foremanship does cause an 
intermingling of minor officials and workmen in their 
regular duties, there is a good deal of nonsense talked 
about the close touch which exists between the man- 
agers and the men. There is a great deal of exaggera- 
tion, too, in statements made concerning special rewards 
for usable suggestions. Few of the shops make any 
systematic rewards of this kind, and where this is the 
case the awards are usually trivial and may be very 
inadequate compared with the real value of the sug- 
gestions to the management. 


MODES OF DISCIPLINE 


In general, it would seem that scientific manage- 
ment does lessen the rigors of discipline as compared 
with other shops where the management is autocratic 
and the workers have no organization and no voice in 
determining the conditions of work and the disciplinary 
code. On the other hand, it creates the possibility of 
great disciplinary severity and refinements. 


METHODS OF DISCHARGE AND LENGTH OF SERVICE 


The characteristic methods of scientific manage- 
ment tend to make possible the very quick replacement 
of the wage-working force. The whole matter, how- 
ever, is one in which neither management claims nor 
union complaints seem susceptible of proof except that 
the unions seem to charge legitimately that discharge is 
generally a matter of arbitrary managerial authority. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


There can be little doubt that scientific management 
tends, in practice, to weaken the power of the individual 
worker as against the employer, setting aside all ques- 
tions of personal attitude and the particular oppor- 
tunities and methods for voicing complaints and en- 
forcing demands. It gathers up and transfers to the 
management the traditional craft knowledge and 
transmits this again to the workers only piecemeal as it 
is needed in the performance of the particular job or 
task. It tends, in practice, to confine each worker to 
a particular task or small cycle of tasks. It thus 
narrows his outlook and skill and the experience and 
training which are necessary to do the work. Sci- 
entific management, from the viewpoint of competitive 
power, tends to relegate workers to the condition of 
the unskilled. 

It would seem, also, that scientific management 
tends, on the whole, to prevent the formation of groups 
of workers within the shop with recognized common 
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interests, and to weaken the solidarity of those which 
exist. Scientific management, it is true, claims the 
opposite effect. The development of group feeling is 
fostered by the removal of irritations cauesd by soldier- 
ing and poor workmanship, the employment of pace 
makers, rewards not based on efficiency, and favoritism 
shown by the old line foreman. The writer is inclined 
to the opinion that, liberally and thoroughly applied, 
scientific management would tend to remove the irrita- 
tions cited. As scientific management is practised, no 
safe generalizations can be made in this connection. 

The individual is manifestly in no position to cope 
with the employer on a basis of equality. Collective 
bargaining directly by the men employed is, under the 
circumstances, almost unthinkable. Unless, then, sci- 
entific management has evolved and put into practice 
something to offset this manifest weakness of the in- 
dividual and the shop group in their dealings with the 
employers, or holds itself ready to co-operate with 
unions outside, it cannot by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called democratic. The higher officials are often 
as far removed and inaccessible to the employees as 
in the case of the old line “autocratic” establishment. 

Anyone who knows anything of working-class 
psychology understands perfectly well that the in- 
dividual worker does not dare to unburden himself to 
his superiors even under the best of circumstances. He 
fears to get himself marked down as a kicker or an 
agitator. The only way, then, by which the voice of 
the workers can reach the management fully and clearly 
is through group organization, and some sort of ma- 
chinery which will allow of representation by those not 
directly involved. But such organization and ma- 
chinery are almost wholly lacking in scientific manage- 
ment shops. In the general run of scientific manage- 
ment shops, barring the presence of unionism and col- 
lective bargaining, the unionists are justified in the 
charge that the workers have no real voice in hiring 
and discharging, the setting of the task, the determina- 
tion of the wage rates or the general conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Some managers have no conception of the real 
meaning of collective bargaining and, therefore, no posi- 
tive objections to it; some would even like to see it in- 
stituted, if this could be done without interfering with 





the methods which they employ and their ; 
ation. But there is another class of s 
agers—and they constitute a large pr 
have had experience with collective barga 
think that they know its full implications, 
tively and unalterably opposed to it. 

Unionism, where it means a vigorous at 
force the viewpoint and claims of the yw 
general looked upon with abhorrence. In | 
entific management must, therefore, be d 
cratic; in tendency, a reversion to industria 
which forces the workers to depend on th 
conception of fairness, and limits the den 
guards of the workers. 


CAUSES OF SHORTCOMINGS OF SCIENTIFIC MAN: 
MENT 


Scientific management is still in its infancy or earl 
trial stages. 
Much of the evil of which workers complain ; 
entific management shops is due to attempts to ap 
these methods indiscriminately and arbitrarily to . 
sorts of industries, under all sorts of condit 

to all kinds of work. 

In large part, the practical departure of scienti 
management from its ideals is the result of : 
managerial or proprietorial aims, and impatience of 
delay in their fulfillment. 

The arbitrary will of the employer, then, and t 
law of economy are two potent special forces which « 
tribute to the existing diversity, incompleteness 
crudity of scientific management as it is practised 

Two other important factors must be taken 
consideration. The first of these is the existence and 
practice of self-styled scientific management systema 
tizers and time study experts. 

The naive ignorance of social science and of the 
social effects of scientific management, and the cock- 
sureness which accompanies it are perhaps the most 
potent cause of the diversity and immaturity of scien- 
tific management where it touches the welfare of the 
labor group. They tend to look upon the labor end of 
their work as a simple technical matter of so setting 
tasks and making rates, that the workers will give the 
fullest productive co-operation. 


Steel Making in the Electric Furnace 


Growth of the Industry—Savings Effected in Alloy 
Additions—Combinations with Other Processes— 
European Experience—America Likely to Lead 


BY JAMES H. GRAY 


Progress in chemistry and metallurgy has kept pace 
with the world’s ever-increasing demand for steel, but 
the instrument with which to apply our knowledge has 
not always been at hand. At first it was possible to ob- 
tain steel-making materials in sufficient quantities and 
of such purity that steel of fine quality could be made 
by a simple process requiring little real technical know]l- 
edge. As the demand for steel grew, and with it the 
necessity of lowering the cost, the supply of pure mate- 
rial did not suffice to meet both these conditions. The acid 
Bessemer, acid open-hearth, basic Bessemer and basic 
open-hearth processes followed one after the other. 
Tremendous tonnages were made by these processes, 
but they did not displace the crucible when the highest 
grade was required. 


OXYGEN IN STEEL 
All known means of applying heat carried with them 
oxidizing conditions from which we were not able to 


protect the material under treatment. We could elimi- 
nate objectionable metalloids, and add alloys giving 


*From a contribution to a symposium on iron and steel 
prepared for the International Engineering Congress at San 
Francisco, Cal., in September, 1915. The author is with the 
United States Steel Corporation, New York. 


various striking and beneficial qualities, but our 
means of getting rid of oxygen, for which steel has suct 
a greedy appetite, was by the introduction of mate! 
which had a still greater affinity for oxygen, but w! 
could never grasp the last traces and which left 1 
steel certain quantities of their own oxides. 
Though the oxides in steel are often more deleter! 
than moderate quantities of the supposedly more 
jectionable elements, there has been more or less mys 
tery about them because a ready and practiced ever 
day method of measuring the quantities of these oxie® 
has not been introduced. But the reason why we 
not succeed in making the highest grades of stee 
large quantities was because of the lack of an 1 
ment rather than lack of knowledge. 
The discovery of the electric furnace gave US" 
instrument we require to make steel free from ee 
objectionable elements, including oxygen and su!po! 
In this process we use a clean heat. Whether we 
ploy the arc furnace or the induction furnace, te ™ 
of kilowatts instead of flame can in no way add oxyg* 
to the metal. Certain elements, as carbon and pr : 
phorus, must first be oxidized before their e!iminate” 
and it is necessary to introduce materials, such 4 ' 
ore, to give up their oxygen to the elements 
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this is done we can proceed to purify 
from all contaminating oxides, because 
ag is supplied which absorbs the oxides, 
turn broken up, allowing the oxygen to 
on and pass out of the furnace as a gas. 
the electric furnace not only a neutral or 
ondition, but a really reducing condition. 
» throw sulphur into a basic slag, as in 
ice, where the process is one of reduction, 
ynditions existing in the electric furnace 
te the traces of sulphur which cannot be 
blast furnace. 
the instrument as well as the knowledge 
ed, the use of the electric furnace must 
unless some still more perfect method 
| provided that electric steel can compete 
cesses in cost of production. 


WTH OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


th in the use of the electric furnace has 
nsidering that the process is hardly more 
old. That upward of 150 furnaces have 
ed in many different countries shows not 
the interest in the electric furnace is wide- 
that many men have invested their money 
opinions, and are now getting handsome 
their investment. 
this time installations consisting of units 
20 tons have not been made. When it was 
ed that electric steel is equal in every way to 
installations were made with the object 
g the high grade hut expensive crucible 
the furnaces used were of a size to conform 
ements of crucible output. 
eduction in cost of the electric process over the 
e a good margin of profit. Experience 
the better grades of steel, especially alloy 
h, though being made in the open-hearth 
mmanded higher prices than the commoner 
d be made still better in the electric fur- 
vith profit. The consumer wished crucible 
could not pay crucible price, although able 
to pay more than for ordinary basic open- 
he automobile industry was largely respon- 
demand. 


SAVINGS IN ADDING ALLOYS 


sibility of adding alloys to the steel, such as 
the electric furnace without oxidation, 
' melting alloy scrap without any loss of the 
oy, often compensates for the cost of oper- 
ectric furnace. The same fact is utilized at 
| bessemer and open-hearth steel works, 
manganese is melted in an electric furnace 
to the steel in the molten condition. The 
kidation of the steel in the ladle by the use 
romanganese greatly improves its quality. 
me time, the loss of ferromanganese which is 
ed when it is placed in the bath in the open- 

ice or melted in a cupola is avoided. 
steel is now being extensively used for such 
tires, axles, seamless tubes and small cast- 
es. The fact that electric steel lends itself to heat 
treatmer re readily than other kinds of steel, both 
eards greater range of temperature and absence 
n the quenched piece, and that there is less 
defective material after machining in the 
p, also gives this steel a preference even at 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOR RAILS 


= iave doubted if electric steel can ever be made 
: priced products as rails and structural 

s to compete with open-hearth steel. I be- 

solution of this problem depends upon the 

the proper combination process by which 

‘ down work will be done by one or several 

nethods using cheap fuel, and the finishing 

ing done in the electric furnace. Both 
the basic Bessemer and the open hearth 
ed to supply molten metal to the electric 
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furnace. The finishing has been done in both basi 
, aces. 

In the basic electric furnace both dephosphorization 
and desulphurization can be performed, and it can be 
supplied with a metal only partially refined, while the 
acid electric furnace should be supplied with a metal 
from which both phosphorus and sulphur have been re- 
moved, requiring greater preliminary refining—going 
back even to the blast furnace. During the last two or 
three years rapid strides have been made with the 
duplex or Bessemer-open-hearth process, and costs are 
being obtained which compensate for the excessive 
metal loss in the Bessemer part of the process. 

It may be that the duplex process in connection with 
either the basic or acid electric furnace will give us 
the solution. However, enough has been already done 
with the manufacture of the heavier or lower priced 
products to indicate that, provided it is turned out in 
producing units of equal size, the total cost of electric 
steel will be near enough to that of open-hearth steel, 
so that the manufacturer can afford to stand the differ- 
ence in order to give the consumer quality, the require 
for which are constantly growing more rigid. 

The possibility of bringing the cost of the two steels 
near together will appear more feasible if we consider 
such incidental savings as the use of cheap pig iron at 


ments 


the beginning of the process and the smaller discard of 


] 


rolled product due to having an ingot free from segre 


gation. 
THE ELECTRIC FURNACE IN GERMANY AND FRANCE 


In Germany, Luxembourg and eastern France, the 
electric furnace is the best apparent solution of a con 
dition which is a menace to the steel industry of those 
countries. While the high phosphorus ores of Luxem 
bourg and Lorraine, together with the basic Bessemer 
process, made possible the great steel development of 
Germany, the quality of basic Bessemer steel does not 
to-day give it a standing with open-hearth steel, while 
the demand for better quality is daily growing. On the 
other hand, basic Bessemer steel, after refining in the 
electric furnace, is superior to open-hearth steel. The 
manufacture of electric steel by this method was begun 
in Germany several years ago, and has in moderate 
quantities been made into all kinds of steel products 
It seems probable that the American steel manufacturer 
will find it necessary to adopt electric steel to meet the 
competition which he will meet in the world’s markets 


FAST PROGRESS IN AMERICA 


It has been remarked that the progress of electric 
steel manufacture in America has been slow as com 
pared with that in Europe, but the indications are that 
this relation will soon be reversed. It was natural 
that the invention of the electric furnace should be 
made in countries where cheap hydroelectric power was 
already in extensive use for other electro-chemical proc 
esses, but it was only a couple of years before the first 
electric furnace was installed in the United States. We 
must also remember that the first large furnace, namely, 
one of 15 tons capacity, requiring electrodes 2 ft. in 
diameter, a then unheard of size for steel furnace use, 
was built here; also that this furnace was the first to 
use 3-phase electric current, which adapted it to utilize 
the kind of current in general commercial use. 

There are now (September) either built or building 
over 40 electric furnaces in America, of which there are 
27 of the Heroult type alone. The average size of these 
furnaces is also greater than the average size in Europe. 
[These figures have been considerably exceeded in the 
last two months.—Eb.] 

If the electric furnace be used for the further re- 
fining of steel made in present installations of the older 
processes, as now seems probable, the amount of elec- 
tric steel produced should then eventually be commen 
surate with that now being produced by those processes ; 
and it follows that electric steel production in the 
Inited States will exceed that of any other country 


The Nova Scotia Steel Company, New Glasgow, 
N. S.. will add another open-hearth steel furnace. It 
will be of large capacity. 
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Device for Taking Slack Out of Belts 


A device for taking the slack out of belts, rang- 
ing in width from 1 to 36 in., has been brought out 
by the Cleveland Fabric Belting Company, 1473 
West 110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. This is known 





J 


Two Views of a Device for Taking the Slack Out of Fabric 
Belts Ranging from 1 to 36 In. in Width 


as the Clefabco straight line belt adjuster and is 
made in two styles, the dividing line between the 
two types being a 12-in. width of belt. Both kinds 
of adjusters are shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, that at the left being for belts ranging 
from 12 to 36 in. in width, while the other portion 
portrays the type intended for handling the nar- 
rower widths. 

The general principle of the two varieties of 
adjusters is the same; the use of quick-acting 
clamps which are drawn together by a worm gear 
drive. This drive in the smaller sizes is applied 
only on one side of the adjuster, while in the larger 
sizes there are two screw wheel rods which have 
bevel gears at one end and are driven simultaneously 
by a crank-actuated worm gear drive, it being em- 
phasized that this arrangement gives the same pull 
on both sides of the belt. 

The gripping jaws are made of forged steel and 
are concave on the inner surface of one and convex 
on the corresponding surface of the other. This 
arrangement is relied upon to give a firm grip on a 
slack belt or the ends of a broken one. One side 
of each of the clamps has a shackle fastening for 
opening the gripping jaws. If the jaws should not 
be placed on the belt exactly at right angles to the 
edge, a swivel arrangement enables the operator to 
line up the ends in fastening and the jaws can be 
locked rigidly by a few turns of the central locking 
device. 

In operation the jaws are slipped over a slack 
belt or the ends of a broken one, the shackle fasten- 
ing swung on and the clamps tightened. The crank 
is then turned until the desired tension is secured, 
and after this has been obtained and the ends of the 
belt fastened, a few turns of the crank will release 
the tension on the mechanism, the shackles can be 
thrown off, and the adjuster is ready for removal 
from the belt. In a recent test of an 8-in. belt the 
time required to install the adjuster and secure the 
necessary tension of the belt was only 30 sec. 

In addition to the stock sizes of adjusters, which 
are four for each type, larger sizes can be furnished 
if desired. 


Tungsten deposits in the States of Espirito, Santo 
and Minas Geraes, in Brazil, are reported by a mining 
engineer to Consul-General A. L. M. Gottschalk of 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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Plain and Surface Grinding M aching 

For general shop and toolroom use La Salle 
Machine & Tool Company, La Salle, Ill., j.as broyoys 
out a new combination plain and surface gr; ‘inp 
machine. As the name of the machine indicates ; 


is equipped with two wheels, that at t} 
designed for tool grinding and work ; 
nature, while the other end of the 
equipped with a table on which work ca 
for grinding. 

The spindle of the machine is made of s 
runs at a speed of 1400 r.p.m. in babbitt 
ings. The grinding wheels, mounted at 1 end of 
the spindle, are 12 in. in diameter with a 1-in. fap 
and the distance between the wheels is 25 in, Ty 
table, which has a working surface of 10 x 28 } 
has a longitudinal movement of 25 in., a travers 
of 8 in. and a vertical travel of 10 in. The vertie; 
feed screw has a graduated dial, reading t 
sandths of an inch, and it is possible to obtaiy 
smaller subdivisions when required. A screw feed 
driven by cranks provides the power for the tray. 
erse and longitudinal movement. 

The machine is driven by a 3%4-in. belt from » 
pulley on the countershaft. This pulley, wi 
12 in. in diameter, rotates at a speed of 700 rpm, 
while the tight and loose pulleys to which 
belted are 6 in. in diameter. The spindle center js 
42 in. above the floor and the floor space occupied 
measures 46 x 63 in. 

The equipment furnished with the machine 





A Combination Plain and Surface Grinding Machine 
for General Shop and Toolroom Us¢ 


Pi 


cludes two grinding wheels, countershaft, Ww 
guards, water pot and tool rest, and the com 
weight of the machine, including the countershatt 
is 780 lb. 









Russian production of pig iron in 1914, accor rding 
to recently issued data of the Ministry of Financ at 
Petrograd, was 4,257,000 metric tons, ‘including ferte 
manganese and ferrosilicon which were 32,000 tons 
1913 it was 4,557,000 tons with the ferroalloys 4: ss 
tons. Total steel ingots, puddled and crucible os 
was 4,732,000 tons in 1914 and 4,837,000 tons I: - 
Finished and semi-finished steel in 1914 was 6,105, 
tons against 6,299,000 tons in 1913. 
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Test of Electric Drilling Machines 


ine the performance of electric drilling 
ines, Newport Rolling Mills Company, New- 
« Ky been testing such machines on apparatus 
accompanying illustration. Each machine 
lipped with a brand new 29/32-in. drill 
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icans who are competent salesmen who can speak Rus- 
sian. Our business men must train men in the Russian 
language and ways to get the business and clerks and 
export agents to handle the orders at this end. Banks 
and brokers will need Russian speaking clerks also. 
The business must be done largely in the Russian lan- 
guage. Because of my loyalty to my native land and 


LECTRIC DRILL TEST 
4% NEWPORT ROLLING MILLS C0 
NEWPORT KY 
WEIGHT ON BEAM 340 L8S 
* DRILL 2040 * 


Used to Determine Cutting Power of Electric Drilling Machines under Different Loads Applied for 
Varying Periods 


tha No. 2 taper shank, the cutting angle of the drill 

g 22 deg. In making these tests, direct current at 
22) volts was supplied to the motors. 

\ billet of 0.45 per cent carbon steel having a cross- 
section 4 in. square was employed in the test. The 
machines were racked up in a scale arm stand or “old 

‘and the equivalent of the weight indicated in 
tests applied at the proper distance on the scale arm. 
The arm was brought level and kept there by the screw 
‘eed on each machine. In the test the drills were fed 
by the serew feed of each machine fast enough to keep 


scale arm level. 
Une of the machines tested was built by the Neil & 
smith Electric Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the 


wing table gives the results obtained with it in the 


t + 
ests 


- 2 3 t 6 
- 3 2 é 2 1 
350 150 600 900 2.040 
Zig 2% 4 51g 8% 13 
1 9/16 2 2% 3% 3% 


last hole was drilled it was found that the 
slightly warm. 


lo Prepare for Trade with Russia 


nen of the United States should prepare 
possibilities which will be presented in 
n as peace is declared, according to Elias 
Xin, assistant editor of the Russian Daily 
: ‘nd principal of the Russian department just 
,. Je by the West Side Young Men’s Christian 
~~ a lon, 518 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
no question that there will be a great 
mz tussia and the United States following 
aoa Dourmashkin says. “But, if the manu- 
ee merchants of this country desire to reap 
a oe harvest they must begin at once to pre- 
‘o go after it. There are not many Amer- 


love for the land of my adoption I want to foster 
friendly trade relations between them and have under 
taken to teach a department in Russian.” Mr. Dour- 
mashkin was a teacher in Russia. 


Proposed Kentucky Compensation Bill 


Members of the Kentucky Manufacturers’ and 
Shippers’ Association, which has been represented on 
a commission to draft a suitable workmen’s compensa 
tion bill, have been advised of the terms of the meas 
ure, which will be submitted to the Legislature in 
January. A law enacted in 1914 was declared uncon- 
stitutional because of its compulsory and other features. 
The commission, though voluntary, is broadly repre- 
sentative, and all interests are favorable to the passage 
of the bill. 

Maximum indemnity for death or permanent dis 
ability is fixed at $4,000, while weekly indemnity for 
partial disability will be from $5 to $12, corresponding 
to the average wage. The law will be administered by 
a commission of three, which will have no judicial func- 
tions. Manufacturers may insure their liability either 
in mutual or stock companies. No State insurance 
feature is provided, as in the old law. Acceptance of 
the system is not compulsory, but the employer who 
fails to adopt it loses the right to plead the usual com- 
mon law defenses. Employees must state their accept 
ance of the system in writing. 


The Steinle Turret Machine Company, Madison, 
Wis., is experiencing a strike. On Nov. 15, 150 ma 
chinists walked out because their demands were refused 
for an 8-hr. day, time and a half for overtime, and dou- 
ble time for Sunday. From 60 to 75 men remained at 
work and, according to George A. Steinle, president, 
the plant will continue to operate night and day. The 
strike came at an unusually busy time, as the company 
is working on a rush order for 30 turret machines for 
the Bethlehem Steel Company while its current business 
is the heaviest in its history. 
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Kight-hour Day Regarded as Far in Future 


National Founders 


The 8-hr. day is not yet nor soon. This was the 
leading thought developed at the annual meeting 
last week in New York City of the National 
Founders’ Association. Beginning with a reference 
to it by the president his annual address, it was 
given consideration by the association’s general 
counsel in his annual report, it was the keynote of 
some of the addresses made by representatives of 
other national employers’ associations, and it was 
finally crystallized in the shape of a resolution passed 
at the final session of the meeting on Thursday 
morning, Nov. 18. The topic was far from being 
the only one of importance, for the meeting was 
noteworthy for the number of different subjects of 
timely and wide interest discussed. 

One of the happy arrangements the meeting 
was a session given over to addresses by the presi- 
dents of other associations of employers, and be- 
sides the contribution of this session to the 8-hr. 
agitation, the addresses bore evidence of the possi- 
bility for further progress in movements having a 
common interest through the organization of a 
small body made up of representatives of the differ- 
ent associations. What was had in mind is, for 
example, the National Affiliated Safety Organiza- 
tions which, through a conference board, have in 
the last three years made rapid strides in the move- 
ment for safety in different industrial plants of the 
country. The similar movement for studying the 
training of employees was also referred to. 

The special needs, in view of the conditions likely 
to obtain after the close of the European war, of 
introducing machinery to greater extent than is 
now the case, or otherwise improving foundry oper- 
ations so that the output per employee in pounds of 
castings, for example, may be largely increased was 
considered important enough to appoint a committee 
to study the subject. This matter was first brought 
concretely to the attention of the meeting through 
the report of Commissioner McClintock. 

The desirability of the association’s establishing 
an insurance fund for the benefit of employees of 
members of the association was briefly discussed 
and a committee appointed to study this question. 

The matter of general legislation did not loom 
up so prominently as has been the case in some of 
the later meetings of the association; but at that, 
no uncertain impression was left of the necessity 
of combating the type of legislation which is be- 
lieved to be aiming at governmental control of 
production. 

Over 200 registered and the meeting went off 
in the well-ordered way which has characterized 
the gatherings of this association. Like the 
meetings of other years, the Administrative Council 
held a meeting on Tuesday. There was a banquet 
of the so-called alumni of the association on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 17, this being a record for num- 
bers; the meeting held sessions on Wednesday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon with a buffet 
luncheon served in the meeting room in the Hotel 
Astor between sessions; the annual hanquet was 
held on Wednesday evening, and the final session 
of the meeting was held on Thursday morning. The 
main points of the address of the president, William 
H. Barr, were printed in last week’s issue, while 
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Meeting in New York Last 
Week—Progress Through Association Conference 
Boards—To Study Better 


Production Methods 


following is an account of the delibs 
reviews of the reports and addresses 
HIGHER PRODUCTION FROM FOUN 


The study of production methods in 
was urged by A. E. McClintock, commi 
association, in his annual report. With 
of certain agricultural shops and some 
the character of the work permits a high 
development, he believes that the four 
country, particularly those engaged in the 
ness, are not producing more than 50 px r 
castings which might be made, should the 
blocks to such progress be removed. “Elimi: 
our discussion union shops where the pr 
usually away below normal,” he continued, “] 
cally urge the reconstruction of the old-s 
practice by a careful study of molding machines 
ances, and modern methods which facilitate 
increased production.” His address was, ir 
follows: 


part, as 


The introduction of piece work, and properly 
bonus systems are of distinct help in bringing 
result, and if the bonus proposition includes the four Te 
man; the increased monthly income will cause end 
himself more readily to what might otherwise be ter 
annoying innovations. One concrete example is that 
of our members operating a large and successful bu 
where prior to their foundry strike, under union 
their production of castings per molder was approxir 
800 lb.; whereas as soon as open shop conditions we 
lished and modern appliances put in operation, they increased 
their production to approximately 1600 or 1700 lb. per m 
per day. 

If some plan could be worked out in our foundries 
whereby superintendents would have more time av 


the study of individual jobs, and the analyzing of machine 
appliances, they would find that in that particular item of 
production, the results will be most surprising and gratifying 
In the brass foundry of one of our members, where five yeart 
ago they were producing less than 200 Ib. of castings pe 


molder, the average weight of casting being less tha 
each, this same firm is to-day producing approxin 
lb. of castings per man in exactly the same liné 
facture and corresponding weights. In one case by the us 
of cores and chills the molder and helper are producing 
many castings as were originally produced by six moicers 
One coremaker is employed part of the time with t! 
machine. In other words, the labor cost on this part 
job has been more than cut in half. 

Requests for consultations with the association's foundry 
inspector, W. C. Wright, have been continuous throug { 
the year, and a very large number of our members W 
witness to the helpful advice and suggestions he |! e 
them regarding molding machines and general equipm t 
believe this work, which was inaugurated in 1904 a 
most beneficial in increasing the efficiency of th 
our members. 


ss 


The convention moved the appointment of 4 ' 7 
mittee to work with Mr. Wright on promoting u*" 
molding machines, etc. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
Secretary J. M. Taylor, in his report, stated ti 
thirty-one firms were admitted to membership 
year. In addition a few applications were ™'" 
which could not be accepted as they did not com ™ 
to the standard required by the administrative © a 
of the association. He reported twenty- six a 
dropped from the membership. Of these eleven ™” 
sented foundries permanently closed, nine ¢ losed al 
to financial difficulties, and six for miscellane 5 of @ 
sons, such as change in management, reductior aad 
penses, etc. The quarterly assessments ©! the 
admitted are 140 per cent greater than those | 
concerns resigning, a decided gain in financ rial strep 


wor 
recé ved 








in business, Mr. Taylor added, is re- 
umber of employees now reported. The 
Sept. 30 showed an increase of 16% 
the same quarter of the previous year. 
tion of The Review for the past year has 
the same number of copies as for the 
almost equally divided between the Na- 
s’ Association and the National Metal 
Soden D ition. The journal is now in its twelfth 
a. Taylor maintained, is far beyond the 
tage. Correspondence, he said, shows 
i by the workmen and appreciated, and it 

e have its influence. 


W FORM OF SAFETY GOGGLE 


t development in safety goggles and a 
helmet for the electric welder were fea- 
report of Magnus W. Alexander, chairman 
m ition’s committee on safety and sanitation. 
tigating the goggle question, the committee’s 
wofety assistant visited numbers of shops over a period 
Do weeks and discussed the question with the 
workmen themselves. It was found that when the 
is left to himself he resorts to the 10 or 
e and obtains a goggle with a leather or 
rubber support for the glasses, which support adjusts 
itself to the contour of the face and is held in place by 
t in elastic passing around the head. 
The result of the investigation was that the com- 
mittee set to work to develop a kind of goggle which 
would e a combination of leather and metal side 
cover the face without a nose piece and having 
le elastic to fit around the head instead of 
ple bows fitting over the ears. Samples of 
re sent to thirty-six members of the associa- 
i all but one reported that they were the best 
that had yet been designed. They were then 
finished form, which Mr. Alexander exhib- 
In this the eye cup is extended from the leather 
eans of a perforated metal support for the 
result that the lenses are far enough 
the face not to be brought into contact with bushy 
ind afford openings through the use of the 
| metal all around instead of only at the sides 
there is ventilation and the goggles are not 
fogging. The leather is treated with oil so 
attacked by sweat and is non-hardening 
ise in a sterilizing solution. The lenses 
removed in case of breakage or to allow 
ive lenses to accommodate the eyesight of 
to admit colored lenses as for use in oxy- 
work or for furnace tenders. 


n tne 


with ne 


+ 





7 The goggle has been approved by the Conference 
; Board Safety and Sanitation and a contract has 
: ntered on for the delivery of 1000 dozens, and 
t i that the effort will be not to have the 

gore t more than 75c. a pair. It may be added 


s held in place by an eye ring which has 
that the glass may be easily removed, and 
small screws to be lost. 


4 FIBER HELMET FOR ELECTRIC WELDING 

tric welding he showed a helmet made of 
J | with a round lens about 5 in. in diameter 
4 t square one. The helmet is arranged to 


ilders and is of one piece, laced in the 

nses are held in position in a leather 

: to the fiber board by four fiber bolts. 

ot tal in the construction and Mr. Alexan- 
. t it weighs 2 lb. against 10 or 12 lb. in 


which had been earlier suggested. The 
rs : ich he described last year as in process 
4 . t has been abandoned. The lens of the 
ms “ le up of a blue glass and a green glass 
re ne ire protected by a thin transparent or 
i3 ond, front to protect the more expensive 
“ ey t pitting from the electric torch. He 
os 5 helmet valuable from the fact that it 
9 on removed from the shoulders and placed 
the ne | hen the welder is through with the weld- 


ah K the helmet is not liable to breakage. 
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OTHER SAFETY DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Alexander also referred to the molder’s shoes 
now available with the box toe, this extra 
ment 


reinforce 
being on the inside of the shoe and maintaining 
the neat appearance and also the smooth outside sur- 
These shoes, it was expected, would 
for $2 a pair against $1.85 without the 
», while the shoe of equal value and same 
could hardly be obtained, he said, for less than 


y retail. 


face of the shoe. 


probably sell 
reinforced toe 
desigr 


$3 by 


Among other developments to which he referred 
briefly were the the worker in dusty 
places; the wheelbarrow guard for the hand, 
has already been illustrated in these columns; 
guard for use on 


respirator for 
which 
a chip 
the lathe, particularly in working 
brass and copper, and the first aid jar further modified. 
In this the bottles have been formed to fit closely 
against the glass of the jar proper, the bottles taking 
the form of a sector of a circle and allowing for the 
use of an aluminum cup in the center of the jar, in 
stead of a tinned cup, because it was formerly necessary 
to have a wire soldered to the outside of this cup to 
hold the various 
aluminum was too uncertair 


bottles in position and soldering to 
The extra space or bet 
ter rearrangement of the contents has provided for a 
small wooden box for cotton and a similar box for little 
appliances, such as eye droppers, scissors, etc. 

He explained the use of the wire gauze splints, and 
just as President Barr was impressed into service last 
year to exhibit the uses of the special form of stretcher 
which the committee had developed, the president this 
year became a temporary patient with both arms frac- 
tured. 
was 


The method for relieving the imaginary injuries 
shown to the audience by a trained 
exhibition which added interest to Mr. Alexander’s 
presentation .of his report, if such indeed were needed. 
He mentioned that the committee was working on a 
sand blaster’s helmet with a respirator for use without 
air supply through a hose. 

He reviewed briefly the various bulletins which the 
association had presented on safety matters and told 
how they had been brought up to date and put in con- 
venient form through a book entitled “Safety in the 
Foundry,” which includes a chapter on the physical 
examination of employees. While the committee had 
paid him a tribute by indicating him as the author of 
the book, he explained that the book belongs to the 
association. 

In closing his report he mentioned that he was re 
tiring after three years’ service on this committee, and 
H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineering Works, act 
ing as chairman of the committee on resolutions, imme 
diately took the floor to read a resolution emphasizing 
the appreciation of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion for the large part which the General Electric Com- 
pany had taken in fostering the safety movement, in 
the training of apprentices and in vocational training, 
the resolution voicing also its special debt to one of the 
General Electric representatives, Magnus W. Alexan- 
der. It was voted that copi¢s of this resolution should 
be sent to E. W. Rice, president of the General Electric 
Company, and C. A. Coffin, chairman of the board of 
directors of the company. 


nurse, an 


CONFERENCE BOARD ON TRAINING EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Alexander then made a brief report on the 
movement which is growing out of a meeting in the 
past year participated in by several of the national 
associations to discuss the common problem of training 
employees. A conference this subject has 
been established with representatives from the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
and the United Typothetae. It is expected, he said, 
that a number of other national associations of manu- 
facturers will join. The board has met periodically 
and worked in a painstaking research way, and it has 
decided to place before the employers the fact of their 
responsibility and duty to the youth of the land if our 
industrial welfare is to go along as it should. The 
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board is in agreement with the various public and pri- 
vate efforts being made in the same direction, but is 
striving to encourage the individual effort of the indi- 
vidual employer. 

What he calls the brief creed of the conference 
board is noted elsewhere in this report. The board has 
already agreed on the form of an apprenticeship agree- 
ment. It contains no threat of prosecution for the 
breaking of the agreement, as it is thought that best 
results are not likely to be achieved in that way, but 
instead it puts the signer of the agreement on his 
honor. He holds that the boy sixteen or seventeen years 
of age signing such an agreement under such broad 
conditions will feel that for the first time in his life 
he is a full-fledged man. The board has also agreed 
on the form of an apprenticeship certificate, of a plain 
and dignified wording, pronouncing the holder as a 
qualified journeyman. A bulletin, which may be used 
as a guide, is in preparation, he says, covering the 
wages of apprentices, the desirable periodical increase 
in wages, the character and scope of the fundamental 
training, and an outline of the recommended studies. 

President Barr explained that the resignation of Mr. 
Alexander from the chairmanship of the committee on 
safety and sanitation had been accepted in order to 
allow him to devote his time to the larger work repre- 
sented by the Conference Board on Training of Ap- 
prentices, of which board he is the executive secretary. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission and the 8-hr. day 
came in for some consideration in the address on gen- 
eral conditions made by George F. Monaghan, general 
counsel of the association. At the outset of his address 
he called attention to the fact that associations of em- 
ployers, such as the National Founders’ Association, 
are not concerned to the extent they were some years 
ago in matters of self-defense, but are giving much 
attention to the protection of the employer through pro- 
tection of the employee. In reference to the conditions 
likely to obtain on the close of the European war, he 
implied that industry will be affected adversely for a 
short time, just as it was with the outbreak of the 
war. He contended that it is essential with the de- 
population and impoverishment which have occurred in 
Europe that the countries abroad will do everything to 
foster the upbuilding of industry and more effort than 
ever will be placed on maximum production at mini- 
mum cost. With tariff conditions as they are in this 
country and demands of labor unions, it was a question 
to what extent American industry can contend for home 
business, let alone driving for foreign business. He 
emphasized a need to impress this condition on Con- 
gress and the administration in treating of business 
matters. With regard to much of the legislation which 
had been passed, he suggested that the evils had been 
done by announcements of acts rather than by the acts 
themselves, such as the Clayton act. 

He intimated that the personnel of the Federal 
Trade Commission might well have been of a higher 
general standard. While the powers or rulings of the 
commission are not final, it was doubtful wisdom, he 
said, to have industry at the behest of officials hardly 
well qualified for the work. They may declare what 
measures of competition are fair, at least so the com- 
mission holds, but he doubted if the Supreme Court 
would agree that the commission could take this view, 
as it rests only with Congress to legislate. The extent 
of its authority, he said, is measured by a determina- 
tion as to whether or not a given industry comes within 
the Sherman or other laws. He felt that if the com- 
mission would address itself only to the real evils, then 
the effect of the acts may be found to some extent 
beneficial. “If,” said he, “Congress restores to industry 
the confidence it needs, the evils of yesterday will be 
cured by the confidence of to-morrow.” 


THE 8-HR. DAY NOT IN SIGHT 


In his references to the 8-hr.-day demand, which 
he said is not at all universal, he entered on some of 
the arguments against the 8-hr. day, such as that be- 
fore the time of machinery, it is likely that in 8 hr. 
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could be done the work of 10 hr., but tha 
ent conditions this idea is exploded; the q 
burden to be carried by the 2 hr. idle time . 
particularly in view of the fact that th. 
now largely the productive element; the ;) 
dumping of products manufactured abro t] 
that the present stimulus of European den 
artificial. The individual concern, he ad 
prosper under the 8-hr. rule, but indust) 
would only be disrupted by it. He ure ; 
degree of co-operation among employers throy 
the United States that any such legislation sho 
be allowed to pass, and referred to the 

troit employers in agreeing not to raid « 
shops to get employees. 

“The Equation of Co-operation” was the tit; ' 
to the address of H. H. Rice, president of the Nations 
Metal Trades Association, who discussed t} “a 
8-hr.-day movement. As regards the equation its f 
Mr. Rice made a happy use of figures to emphasize +h 
value of associated effort, as follows: “When two mm 
work separately with the same object in view,” he said 
“we have such an equation as 1 + 1 2. When two 
men, however, work against each other, the equatic 
becomes 1 — 1 0. When two men work together 
with the same object in view, then the equatio, 
(1 + 1)’ : 

“The 8-hr. day,” he said, “is not here, but 
is very far away. There is no such thing as 8-h 
to-day even in shops supposed to be working 
8-hr. schedule; they are working more. If they 
obtain in 8 hr. what could be done in 10, why sh 
they be working at 10 hr.?” 

He regretted that it was difficult to reach som 
the manufacturers not identified in association work, 
so that they could appreciate the problems in respect 
to the broad influence of action on the subject and 
could glean some idea of the trouble likely to take place 
after the change from the present temporary condi- 
tions. He said that in Bridgeport, Conn., at the height 
of its labor troubles, there were no less than eighty- 
three representatives of the daily press in that city and 
only 200 machinists out. If the manufacturers had 
acted together and kept their feet on the ground, he 
said, there would have been no trouble. 


MORE WAGES THE REAL DEMAND 


What the men want are more wages and in many 
cases, he felt, they are entitled to them. His associa- 
tion, he pointed out, rarely combats a strike for wages 
as this is a matter regulated by supply and demand 
He referred to one shop engaged in munitions manu 
facture which pays the same wages for 8 hr. as for 
10 hr., but overtime is not allowed until after the elapse 
of 10 hr., so he felt that this could hardly be regarded 
as an 8-hr. basis. There are some lines of work i 
which 6 hr. would be too long to work. He suggeste 
that if there is something magical about the idea 0 
working one-third of the time, he would have no > 
jection to 56 hr. work a week, as this number !s one 
third of the total number of hours in one week. 4 
explained that the American Federation of Labor 
its effort to get a long list of shops working on an >" 
schedule, went back to trades, such as the printing 
trade, which has been working on an 8-hr. schedu' 
a long time. He said that in Boston there is ne 
on the 8-hr. basis. 


shop 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY ALSO WANTED 
Another thing that the men want, he said, is a a 
urday half-holiday, so that if the 8-hr. day = 
granted, it would not be a 48-hr. week, but @ #"" 
week. If they insisted on the 8-hr. day, they wou” 
get the half-holiday later. He sympathized, wegee - 
the Saturday half-holiday idea. He suggested if te 
were 27 hr. in a day the present idea would lead 
to believe that there ought to be a 9-hr. wo! rking ¢ day 
One man, he said, is now lecturing for 5 br. c 
at $1 per hour and thinks this would be the millenn al 

If everyone tried to run on an 8-hr. s¢ hedule 


nly if he 
would be no one to take the night jobs, certain ly 
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of a day job. 


ce in the third shift. 
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Third shifts are hard 
. fll a made up of the men who come and go. 
ai ale to do is as some now do—pay 10 per cent 


CENT OF MACHINE SHOPS ON 8-HR. 





such federated committee should be disorganized. 
Under such conditions the active interest is obtainable 
from each member. He considered that a strong les- 
son in this regard is obtainable from the workings of 
organized labor. 


” BASIS The possibility of congressional action looking to 
governing production was one of the points discussed 
Not 1 ‘ent of the machine shops of the country at some length by Alfred G. Duncan, treasurer of the 
ee an 8-hr. basis, he said. Where piece- Harmony Mills, Boston, and the president of the Na 
" - and mium rates are in vogue there is no tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers. He em 
ight of inging the number of hours. Overtime is phasized the new feeling which is developing in indus- 
Latend tten the envelope. try that an injury to one industry is an in- 
As a cation of the preparedness of Europe to jury to all industry. He referred to the at- 
market, he told of some personal letters tempt through bills bearing on child labor to secure 
lepartment store manager in Indianapolis an entering wedge on government control of production 
that it would not be wise for him to buy in the interest of labor organizations and then to legis- 
loves, xample, except on a hand-to-mouth basis, late, for example, in reference to the 8-hr. day, having 
; German factories were piling up their stocks. gained this step. He suggested that the unions find it 
1 ; themselves, he said, are actually fearful easier to work with the House and the Senate than 
‘f cheap goods and of cheap labor. Mr. to work with the forty-eight separate State legislatures. 
a preference for a 50 to 55-hr. per week He was somewhat pessimistic that the facts show that 
ehedu the war because of there is a likelihood of diminished 
the like evere competition which legislation of a nature hostile to 
will have to be met. ; u business. In conclusion he referred 
REASE MADE A WAR Creed-in-Brief to one benefit of organization in 
BONUS Conference Board on oe agree - — " take 
+s Rt a ne time to study the general con 
that what increases Training of Apprentices ditions which might ined not 
ges are noW made on account HE Conference Board gain their attention to the same 
war conditions should be on Training of Appren- extent if they remained involved 
he form of a war bonus. tices is organized to pro- in their regular occupations. 
w some concerns have a ary ahs ‘ FOREIGN TRADE 

nvelope with the state- mote co operation among 1G} 
that this increased wage is employers in training em- The possibilities of our foreign 
ie so long as the present ployees “for industry in trade were discussed by W. S. Kies, 
litions last. One plant has in- industry” and to impress vice-president of the National City 
eased the percentage of the upon employers their pe- Bank, New York City. In refer 
earned premium ordinarily going culiar responsibility in this ring at the outset to some statis 
the worker from 50 per cent to respect; to stimulate the tics governing the changes taking 
75 per cent, giving to the worker establishment in employ- place in the amounts of our ex- 


alf of the part that the employer 
He concluded by saying that 
nufacturers who did not want 
d have not found the need. 
s-hr. day from the stand- 
‘onomics is a right one, 
me, he said, but it does 
ed to be forced. 
George Pope, president of 
tional Association of Man- 
turers, argued that disurders 
stry have a deeper and a 
mplex reason than is gen- 
inderstood, and neither the 
yer nor employee is conscious 
asic laws governing these 
He deplored the fact that 
ich a small number of 
turers identified in the com- 
associations, which prob- 


or 


ments of effective appren- 
ticeship systems for young 
people, based on co-ordi- 
nated trade training and 
technical instruction, and of 


portations classified as foodstuffs 
and classified as manufactures, he 
predicted that in the next twenty 
years there would be almost a com- 
plete reversal in the relative posi- 
tion of these two classifications of 


specialized training courses exports. In the twenty years, for 


for men and women; to de- 
vise plans and make recom- 
to employers 
for the accomplishment of 
this purpose; 
operate with all public and 
private agencies engaged 


mendations 


example, ended in June, 1914, the 
percentage of foodstuffs exported 
had dropped from 44 per cent to 18, 
while in manufactures the ex- 
portation had increased from 23 
to 47 per cent. 

For studying the question he 
emphasized the need to look beyond 


and to co- 


in effective preparation of our own borders. Germany’s ex 
young people for industrial 
life. 





y reached their highest form in Germany; that it has 


tr 





yet seemed possible to provide some scientific and 
ent plan to study the causes and remedies of the 
nd that industry and national patriotism seem 
e same thing. If the 8-hr. day is to come at 

s through the slow process of stand- 


ns of production, distribution, etc. 


00 MANY ASSOCIATIONS 


Wood, president of the National Associa- 


a Ok WO Manufacturers, speaking on the topic 
; n of Business Associations,” argued 


too many associations and that some as- 


keeping themselves alive after their 

ed. The given manufacturer, he said, 
7: first allegiance to the organization of 
cr sama e organization is one which can have 

sed lance should of course be to the local 

ey eyond that he suggested that progress 

_ ntinue through federated committees for some 
; — t and then when such work is done, 


ample, he said, might well be 
studied. Public opinion there was 
developed to stand behind the man- 
ufacturers. Tariff and business 
are both necessary in politics, and 
it is impossible to plan far ahead in this country be 
cause one does not know what changes are likely. 
These conditions are something which are likely to re- 
main with us as one of the conditions of a democratic 
government. A big step forward was taken when it 
was provided that national banks could accept bills of 
exchange arising out of foreign commerce. One rea 
son for England’s position in international trade is the 
activity of its acceptance houses. Out of this situation 
London is the world’s market, he said, for no less than 
thirty-seven raw materials. Respecting the successes 
of his own banking institution, Mr. Kies mentioned that 
though started late in 1914, its branch in Buenos Ayres 
is now the fourth in total of clearings among the nine- 
teen banks in the city. 

Referring to the effect of the war, he touched on 
the great need of avoiding extravagance and sug- 
gested that one great trouble is that the man in the 
low places has not a very good example from the man 
in the high places. Our special problems, he intimated, 
are likely to come after the nations abroad have had 
a chance to recuperate, a year or perhaps two after 
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Fair Play for American Shipping 


Whereas, the so-called La Follette seamen’s bill 
violates treaties with foreign nations; imposes ad- 
ditional heavy burdens upon American ship owners; 
and has already demonstrated its baneful influence 
in driving our merchant marine from the high seas; 
therefore be it 

tesolved, that The National Founders’ Associa- 
tion earnestly demands that the said law shall, at 


the earliest possible moment, consistent with de- 


liberate consideration, be definitely repealed or so 
amended as to promote the restoration of the 
American flag to its rightful place in international 
commerce. 





the close of the war. He said also, we may have some- 
thing to meet in the mobilization of industry which 
may occur in both England and Germany, in both of 
which countries the people have seen the benefits of 
the government taking over the industries. Above all 
he expressed the need of business men going to Con- 
gress to get the power to organize for foreign trade. 
It is at present permissible for allied businesses but not 
for competing businesses, though it is, in his opinion, 
decidedly necessary for such distributors to pool re- 
sources and divide the expenses. It is, he suggested 
in explanation, obviously impracticable for ten dif- 
ferent competing concerns to send ten $5,000 traveling 
men, and some such arrangement for foreign trade 
work ought to be allowed as the benefit resulting re- 
dounds to the benefit of the country. 

Another point to which he referred is the impor- 
tance of Americans investing in foreign lands. There 
were now, he said, opportunities to get such invest- 
ments over the bargain counter, but up to this time 
American capital has been timid about going over the 
border line; Mr. Kies expressed the belief that there 
was a sympathetic attitude growing in Washington 
toward the whole question. 

Charles Nagel, St. Louis, Mo., formerly Secretary 
of Commerce in Washington, had something to say of 
the relations of legislation and business in his address 
at the annual dinner of the association. Harking back 
to the time when he held his portfolio in Washington, 
he said that with all the machinery of government, he 
wondered how business men had the courage to go on. 
One side of industry was not taken care of and the 
other was coddled too much. It was never contem- 
plated that business of national character would be 
subject to all the conditions of both national legisla- 
tion, and that of all the States. The national Govern- 
ment assumed the right to punish a concern doing an 
interstate business but not to protect it. He referred 
to our strange fear of phrases, the fear sometimes 
shown of slogans. He was in favor of the protection 
that built up an interest for the benefit of the pubilc. 
If we needed a merchant marine and needed a subsidy 
to get it, he would not hesitate to call it a subsidy. We 
must have the ships, he felt, if we want to engage in 
foreign trade. 


FINAL SESSION A FRUITFUL ONE 


The keynote of an address delivered at the Thurs- 
day morning session by New York State Industrial 
Commissioner Louis Wiard, of Batavia, N. Y., was 
that eventually the entire country will come to see 
that it is better for employer and employee to thresh 
out their differences between themselves rather than 
to accept the old theory that “no good can possibly 
come from the other side.” Mr. Wiard is a member 
of the National Founders’ Association, his company 
being the Wiard Plow Company. He voiced the belief 
that if positive effort is made by business men, it is 
possible for them to say how state and national affairs 
shall be conducted, also that the creation of the State 
Industrial Commission by the New York State Legis- 
lature of 1915 marked a new era in the industrial rela- 
tions of the State. The agitation for reform in this 
direction had lasted some fifteen months, and in that 
time employers had risen from conditions which almost 
made it impossible for them to do business to a point 
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where they were assured of a square dea 
things Mr. Wiard said: 


STATE DEPARTMENT MISINTERP 


A feeling, wrongfully no doubt, has ga 
the State Department of Labor was ess; 
union club to beat out the brains of capital 
be a prevailing opinion that the newly cr¢ 
Compensation Commission was more inter 
remuneration to injured workmen than ae 
whether the employer really was liable or ; : 
titled to recover. Students of economics a ee 
as well as hard-headed men of affairs, view 
of the public mind with misgiving. They 
waste in the continuance of such a condit 
ferred as to a remedy. It was decided fir 
solution was to bring all these industrial de; 
the control of a commission composed of me: 
phases of the problem. 
After much discussion, the law was pass 
placing these departments, notably the Stat: 
Labor and the Workmen's Compensation C’on 
a State Department of Labor, the admin 
which was to be the State Industrial Com 
members, each of whom was to devote all his tim 
to the service of the State. 
As an Advisory Council, to whom we su! 
matters of policy for consideration and ady 
Whitman named five of the prominent empl 
as equally prominent employees 


Commissioner Wiard said that the averagy 1: 
facturer in New York State is too prone to condemp 
new labor laws without endeavoring to find out what 
they can do for him. He said the Bureau of Mediatioy 
and Arbitration had settled the biggest strikes in the 
State, and that as the commissioner in charge of that 
bureau he had but one fault to find with manufacturers 
—their unwillingness to consider any proposition other 
than their own, manifested by their refusal to treat 
when there still was a chance for settlement. Many 
think the present labor laws too stringent, the Com. 
missioner said, but when they receive an order which 
they find too harsh, they can appeal to the commission, 
and a variation from the ordered requirement might be 
permitted. 


DANGEROUS MACHINERY CODE COMING 


Commissioner Wiard said his department within sixty 
days will go through the State with a tentative danger- 
ous machinery code. He doubted whether manu 
turers would turn out in the numbers they shou ld to 
assist in the formulation of the code, but they could be 
counted on to hammer it when it became law. In this 
connection he referred to the ordinarily greater acti- 
ity shown by the labor organization side when suth 
matters came up. As for compensation laws, already 
existing in many States, he said they eventually wi 
be found in every State, and he asked why manufactur 
ers not yet affected should not get busy and decide the 
kind of a law they would like to have—not wait unt 
is too late. He said that in New York State 50 per cent 
of the compensation claims were settled direct, but ts 
it would be better if 90 per cent were settled in tat 
way, and he deplored the habit of manufacturers © 
turn such settlements over to insurance companies 

Incidentally, he dwelt on the necessity of preven" 
infection in cases of minor injuries, inasmuch as eve’) 
case may mean a big expense. Employees must ™ 


brought to realize that every little neta must ‘ 
reported. He said that infection followed in 0 

every three cases among the employees of the Carne®? 
Steel Company before modern methods tah a 
vogue, whereas there now is only one case of —* 
in every 900 cases of injury. Commissioner Me 


highly praised the State insurance system and sal¢ 
within one year the State will sell insurance 
more than the’ cost of old liability insurance 


DANGERS OF CENTRALIZED REGULATION 


James A. Emery, general counsel, National 7 
for Industrial Defense, addressed the members ° 
“Shall Congress Regulate Production.” He Ree 
vast amount of light on past and present © 
Federal relations to production and com mer i al 
said that the tendency toward more and more reé® 


Count 


and 
8 

















trated authority aimed to deprive the 
e powers over their internal business 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Federal Trade Commission, and de- 
phrase “to regulate commerce among 
Stat is much overworked. Of the products 
grown in the United States 90 per 
time or another through the channels 
ide. He admonished his hearers to be- 
uck at vital principles by laws which 
" some commendable motive such as 
of child labor or the prohibition of 
ilent, dangerous or deleterious products. 
pathy with child labor, and he doubted 
ent man did have, but if it were ruled 
nade with the help of child labor could 
nterstate trade, a dangerous precedent 
ished. The next step might be that the 
might be applied to an article made 

who was employed over 8 hr. a day. 
said there is a growing theory that regu- 
mposed on corporations which no one 
applying to individuals. He deplored 
lerstanding with which legislators ap 
tasks, and their uncertainty as to their 
enacting much legislation; frequently 
tude “let us enact it anyway and if we 
ir power the courts will throw it out.” 
emembered, said Mr. Emery, that the 
peal is made to them from the operation 

ly decide whether or not the law 
He said that over-centralization is a 
it government must be best which lives 

whom it governs.” 


[E RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


all of which were adopted, were re- 
Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., Inc., 
man of the Resolutions Committee, 
on American shipping and on the 


that President Barr’s address 
d be printed in pamphlet form 
ong the members and others. A reso 
ted expressing the regret of the asso- 
ecent demise of Marshall Cushing 
of President Barr, a telegram cor 
wishes of the association was sent by 
mmittee to Henry M. Leland, Cadilla 
pany, Detroit, who is recovering from 
d a short time ago. 
gent, Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
ote of thanks to the Committee on 
ion, M. W. Alexander, chairmar 
s voted for the committee’s use i 
rk. Mr. Schwacke said that since 
oundry leggings by William Sellers 
ler had been burned about the legs. 
aid a member had suggested to him 
"a committee on foundry appliances, 
would be to consider the use of mold- 
other equipment, and perhaps point 
f such equipment in shops where it 
H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineer- 
believed the idea a good one, and 
ibject was referred to the adminis 


Pry 


NSURANCE FUND SUGGESTED 





said there had come to his notice 
d circulars sent to working men by 
h were soliciting new members and 
surance as a bait. The thought had 
the National Founders’ Association 
ng of the same kind, and he suggested 
ative council consider the question 
proper, appoint a committee to work 
nd report back to the next meeting of 
W. S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety Boiler 
hia, said he was glad to second such 
ild fill a need which had long existed. 
explained further that the privilege 
d to all molders who are employees of 
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Reduction of Production Hours Opposed 


ers sssssstbsnresnensieeieenineeasiiiesiiemensesh 


members; that a molds might o f — 


£ e I 
to another, but that the privilege w ild terminate wl 
tne ins ired went te employ ant ; le of the asso : 
tion. 
P. W. Gates, Hanna Engineering Work Chicago 


pol ted out that the Natior al Meta Trade Associatio 


had such an insurance arrangement, but that emploves 
were slow in seeing its advantage Mr. Vilter sa 
that for years there had been in | pliant a mutual a 
society which was controlled by the men themselves. ] 
company merely contributing to the fund All of 

old timers among the emplove« ve roud of their 
connection with the society The “float , of cour 
took no interest in it My Alexander’ ippe 

the form of a motion, wa adopts ] 

QO. P. Briggs, Minneapolis, M ‘ presi 
dent of ne associatio i elected ( iry mem 
ber of the administration co 

PRESIDENT BARR RE-ELECTED 
Offices 19] t ‘ 
} 
\ i 
, 
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H 
A | 
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( 
| 
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Milwaukee e-cl man; ¢ A. Luster, ( e lr 
W e Du +} ' cy "tT lof? The t2 leffer 
} nos A 1 } ' ‘ 
Milw 
pa ' ' Mot . Mie. « 
nt [a T r-F'o 
‘ ; ! Cont W i Angu 
( nadian Steel Fo Irie LAd.. M ‘ . Que A. R. Goldie, 
Goldie McCulloch Company Ltd Galt, Ont George W 
Watts, Canada Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Righth District—W. D. Trabue, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg 
Company Nashville Tenn., chairmar Z. W. Wheland, Whel 
and Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., vice-chairman; E. Y 
Hartwell, Hartwell [ron Works, Houston, Tex W. D. Tynes 
Hardie-Tynes Mfg Company, Birmingham, Ala George 
R. Lombard, Lombard Iron Works & Supt Company, Au 


gusta, Ga 


4. E. McClintock, 29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
cont nues as commissioner of the association 
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Lake Superior Ore in 1916 


Pig-iron production, which at the beginning of 


November was at the rate of 37,500,000 tons a 
presumably 


year, is now 38.000,000-ton 


close to a 
rate in view of the number of 
but of 


not of large 
list 

That the bearing of this 
enormous Lake iron-ore 
movement for next year is not being missed by ore 


furnaces, 


moderate capacity, added to the active 


since the month opened. 


output on the Superior 
shippers appears from the heavy chartering alread) 
done by the United States Steel Corporation. This 
preemption of vessel room indicates that ore buy- 
ing for 1916 will be not long delayed, and as has 
been indicated already in these columns opinion is 
drifting toward a $1 advance over this year’s prices. 
That will mean a $2 increase in ore cost per ton of 
pig iron—a fact worthy to be pondered upon, see- 
ing that pig iron from 1916 ore will be coming from 
the blast 


But 


furnace eighteen months from this time. 
there is admittedly no parallel for the present 
situation; certainly a general disposition in the iron 
trade to believe that considerable advances in pig 
iron and steel products are yet to be seen, and no 
indications of an early ending of the war or of the 
prosperity of steel 
the 


so strong 


manufacturers are in 

the 
in the past two 
months that the whole trade is simply going with 
it, and the iron-ore producers of Lake Superior 
likely to the steel 
makers in having their prices made for them by 
conditions which are little within their control. 


iron and 
That is 


The current 


sight. about line of reasoning. 


has grown 


seem repeat the experience of 


The Lake Superior region has been furnishing 
close to 80 per cent of the country’s ore supply in 
recent years. Reckoning two tons of ton 
of pig iron, the present pig-iron rate if continued 
for a year would mean 75 to 76 million tons of ore 
and a Lake Superior output of 60,000,000 
tons. It is a question if lower lake docks could un- 


load that amount, allowing for the contingencies 


ore to a 


nearly 


of the average season; more of a question if the Soo 
locks and could handle in a season Lake 
Superior’s share of a 60,000,000-ton movement; and 
doubt is expressed by those competent to judge of the 
ability of the present ore fleet to carry as much 
as 55,000,000 tons in a season. 


canals 


Under such con- 
ditions the blocking of any of the narrow channels 
of the Great Lakes for even a fortnight, as has 
happened in the midst of a season, or any serious 
trouble with mine, dock or vessel labor presents 


possibilities of far-reaching effects upo: 
and supply. 


After the War 


Prominence is given in the daily 
John E. Gardin, vice-president 
National City Bank, New York, on labor 
in Europe after the war. 
most authorities on 


views of 


Being one of the 
exchange, and 
vigilant observer of all influences bearing 

subject, what he says with regard to the impr 
bility of an 


necessatr 


invasion of our markets by Euro 


luul 


manufacturers is received with respect. H 


quoted as follows: 


The countries now at war will undoubtedly 


close to financial exhaustion at the conclusior 


and in order to restore matters to any seml 
normality will have to resort to taxation to a 
that will approach confiscation. Capital wi 
stand this burden, and the cost of product 


necessarily be heavy. However; employment 
to be given to the hordes released from mil 


and whether the workers in factories will | 


ll be 
to bear their share of this burden in th 
duced wages is highly improbable, as they 
too long accustomed to high wages and maj 
for still higher wages on the plea of a hig! 
living caused by taxation. 

As most 


of the men returning to wor 
service under most strenuous conditions the 


doubt that their efficiency has been greatly 
In addition, factories will have to be transformed 
ones built—in short, the entire industrial fabr 
old world will have to be reorganized—a! d all 
take time. Hence the opinion is expressed tl 
need be entertained as to the prospect of a 
invasion of the industrial field in this count 
the contrary, we may expect renewed activity 
sequence of the great demands upon us incident 
the process of rehabilitation abroad, but t 
some time will cease suddenly without warning 
In the main, Mr. Gardin is undoubted! 
But it is necessary, in considering such a! 
tant matter as this, to descend from generalities! 
details. Our readers are especially interest 
the iron and steel trade and its allied interes 
Germany is the one country we have to r 
Germany is passing through the war with 1% 
and steel industry practically unimpaired 
man statistics of steel production show steae 
covery from the shock of war. The country ™ 
not been overrun by hostile armies and 1s “ 
plants are intact, while its working forces wish 
seriously disorganized. After the war Ue 
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acturers will seek outside markets with 
rgy than ever, and in their efforts to ac- 
in such countries as the United States 
ive the help of their government, their 
d their steamship lines. We have no 
ers now to defend our manufacturers. 
S ndustries may be secure from invasion, 
industry is not among them. 


and Steel-Making Capacity 


vy 
- 


ial statistical report of the American 
Steel Institute, just issued, throws some 
ght the question of how much steel the United 
Stat in make. A summary of rated capacities of 
mverters and open-hearth steel furnaces 
alue than a summary of rated capacities 
furnaces, for there are many effete blast 
d few effete steel works, while the steel 
etter able than the blast furnace to work 
rating, year in and year out, for the blast 
ist be blown out at intervals for relining. 
of the rated capacities of the blast 
s given in the Institute report at 
} gross tons, Dec. 31, 1914, with five stacks 
rated at 860,000 tons. Allowing an 
5 per cent time out for relining leaves 
tons. Deductions for furnaces that are 
ut of the race would further decrease 
mmercial capacity, and it appears that 
estimate is the one made in THE IRON 
14—40,000,000 tons for a limited period, 
ajor portion of the furnaces remain in 
and about 38,000,000 tons when there 
proportion out for relining. 
teel works capacity ratings there is much 
nce to be made. The individual blast 
anager naturally gives the capacity with- 
wance for relining, but the steel works 
twenty open-hearth furnaces is naturall) 
ting which includes the fact that as a 
more of the furnaces are out for repairs. 
ssure, moreover, the open-hearth furnace 
r can be forced more than can the blast 
[he open-hearth furnace, for instance, can 
inusually large percentage of scrap. 
ited capacities as given in the Institute 
as follows, in gross tons of ingots and 


26,103,700 
Kadwe deco subwhaetad cane 2,087,750 
Dated pee dee eee eee 28,191,450 
12,723,875 
265,505 
105,550 
7,500 


ote Seewle bale’. aa en 41,293,880 


ires given cannot be accepted as accurate 
; t digit, of course. The statement is made 
nat mer converters used for duplexing are 


ed as Bessemer capacity, though they 


: ent sed to produce Bessemer steel. Some 
A est ght be raised, also, as to whether the 
. mec rnace capacity should be included in the 


' past three years the proportion of rolled 
~“€! to total production of steel ingots and castings 
4 “been each year from 73 to 74 per cent, and 
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the same proportion applied to the steel ingot and 
casting would trifle 
30,000,000 gross tons of rolled steel as our capacity, 
in forging export billets and sheet 
wire rods, skelp, sheets, black plate, rails, etc. 


rating cited give a over 


billets, bars, 


Both 


the 41,000,000 tons of ingots and castings and the 


20,000,000 tons of rolled steel m gnt have to be 


scaled down somewhat in actual practice, though it 
~ cl 


i 


fact that steel works have been making some 
doubt 


more steel 


wonderful there is no 


records lately, and 


that some of them have been making 


than the ratings they furnished, probably months 


go, for the present summary in the Institute report 
It is a question whether the production of so much 
teel that requires a heavy crop from the ingot, 


feature of the war demand, has tended to increase 


the output of ingots at the plants involved, or has 
I 


tended to reduce the 


output of rolled steel. 


It is far from impossible that about 30,000,000 


tons of rolled steel is being produced to day Our 


last blast-furnace report showed that pig iron wa 


being made on Nov. 1 at the rate of 3 


500,000 ton 


a year. The output of rolled steel bears a close 
relation to the output of steel-making pig iron thar 
it does to the output of steel ingots, the ingot statis 
tics being simply the record of the ingot scales. The 


steel works use some old material, as well as new 
ndustrial 


deal of 


scrap, while the foundries use a great 


scrap, and with these allowances the dif 


ference between 37,500,000 tons of pig iron and 


30,000,000 tons of rolled steel might easily 


provide 
for the pig-iron requirements of the various classes 


of foundries. 


A not uninteresting feature ol tne Institute 
report is the statement of blast-furnace capacit 
active at one time or another in 1914. While the 
year’s production of pig iron was 23,552,244 ton 
the capacity of the furnaces active at one time o1 


another was 32.575.000 tons, so that if the figure 
were taken at face they would indicate the furnaces 
af . 


taved in blast an average of less than 72 per cent 


of the time. Our own blast-furnace report showed 
206 coke and stacks in blast at the 
beginning of the year, and 147 at the close, a net 
loss of 59 stacks, but within the year 154 


were blown out and 95 were blown in 


anthracite 


stacks 


A Striking Export Showing 


Under this head an article was printed in THE 
IRON AGE of Nov. 11 which, through an error origi 
nating elsewhere than in this office, gave incorrect 
figures of United States exports of tonnage articles 
for several months of this year. 
should showing 
monthly exports to September, 1915, of leading iron 
and steel commodities and the total exports are as 


The figures which 


have appeared in the table as 


follows: 


I I fl f 

st Billets a : 

I Bloon FR W . Exp 
j 6,04 x 864 19.0 
Feb . 9,69 3 : B41 
March 17,252 26,41¢ 1.42060 29 O58 
Apr 20,229 41,32 10.991 13702 
May $7,260 $8,391 16,646 8.686 
June 58,453 i8.999 4.547 1.2223 IF é 
July 49,524 67,121 1802 2" 560 568893 
Aug (2.327 89,134 2 040 15,209 401.298 
Sept $7,637 4,782 11.060 54.486 381317 


*Includes barb wire 


Fortunately, the correct figures, as above given, 
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do not invalidate the comments made in the text 
accompanying the table. 

As our readers may desire to compare the course 
of our exports in the same commodities in’ 1914, 
the subjoined table has been compiled for each 
month of that year: 





i rports 1914 of Iro ind Stee Gross To 

S Billets St Total 

B I R Wire* exports 
j ) f 10,1 11k, 
Fel 8 77 (  O3F 0.82% 121.20 
Marcel 9 1o¢ » 30 159.998 
Api t 4 ca. ( 61.9 
Vi 7 15.¢ 9 138.656 
June l 1¢ 13,953 
Jul } } ) Lt 1.790 
Aug 7.76 6 ) 
Sept t ( 16,482 
Oct t ) ] {1.29 
N« 0.752 
Dex 6.81¢ 


These two tables show how our export trade 
in tonnage commodities has grown “by leaps and 


bounds” since the summer of 1914. 


A New Export Record 

The exports this year of merchandise from the 
United States have been so extraordinarily heavy, 
and so many difficulties are reported as confronting 
exporters who are endeavoring to secure vessel room, 
that it had been considered unlikely that the high 
figures reached in some months could be surpassed. 
Statistics for October just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that the outward move- 
ment of American products increased so greatly in 
that month that a new high record was established. 

Exports of all kinds of merchandise rose in 


October to $334,.638,578, which was $33,961,756 


more than the previous high record, made in sep- 


tember. The'imports in October were $148,529,620, 


against $151,422,831 in September The balance 
of trade in favor of this country in October also 
made a new high record, being $186,108,958. The 


previous record of this kind made in February was 
$174,600,000. The balance for November may run 
above $200,000,000. In the twelve months ended with 
October the huge sum of $326,528,779 in gold came 
to the United States to pay balances due us abroad. 
This country, within that period, has been trans- 


formed from a debtor to reditor nation 


Triple Machinery and Supply Convention 

Or May 10. 11 and 12. 1916, the Souther Supply 
and Machinery lealers’ Association, the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, and the 
American Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associatior 
will hold a triple convention in Pittsburgh. The head 


quarters of the Southern Association are at Richmond, 
Va., and Alvin M. Smith is secretary and treasurer. 
The headquarters of the American Association are in 


the Woolworth Building, New York City, and F. D. 
Mitchell is secretary and treasurer. The headquarters 
of the National Association are at 50! Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Thomas A. Fernley is secretary 


and treasurer. 


New Prices on Terne Plate 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burgh, recently announced its prices on terne plate for 
prompt shipment or for delivery through -first quarter 
of the year on contracts, as follows: Terne plate, 20 x 
28, base weight 100 lb., net weight 200 lb., with 8&-lb 
coating, $6.60 per box. This is an advance of 30c. on 
8-lb. coating of any weight; 35c. on 12-lb. coating; 40c. 
on 15-lb. coating, and 50c. on heavier coatings. 
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Vanadium Not a Scavenge: 


To the Editor: There appears to be 
misunderstanding as to the function of 
steel, particularly among steel users. Ther 
what prevalent idea that vanadium is prim: 
enger or deoxidizing metal and that th: 
effect of its use in steel making is due p: 
such action. Vanadium is never added to 
oxidizing or scavenging purposes, but solely 
ing metal with the endeavor to lose as litt]: 
of the addition. While any readily oxidi 
might be considered broadly as a scaven; 
oxidizer, it should not ordinarily be so consid 
used intentionally for this purpose. The 
nadium is such that the losses due to oxid 
not adequately compensated for by the 
deoxidizing or scavenging work performed, 
the low cost of efficient deoxidizing metals. Co 
in using vanadium, particularly in the open-h: 
Bessemer processes, care should be exercised 
steel is as thoroughly deoxidized as possible 
addition of the ferrovanadium. 

When vanadium first began to be used th 
were excessive, due largely to the unsuitab 
tion of the ferrovanadium, as well as to imp 
ods of adding, which include unsuitable cor 
the steel. Improvements in the compositior 
alloy and in methods of using it have demonstrat 
it is easily possible to prevent much of the appar 
or seeming oxidization losses formerly encountered a 
to alloy most of the vanadium with the steel. To-day 
we believe no metallurgist who has had experie1 
vanadium or has given the subject any serious 
considers the scavenging value as more than incident 

E. W. STRONG, 
American Vanadium Compa! 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 18, 1915. 


What Is Vanadium Steel? 


To the Editor: Referring to a commu 
D. J. Evans in your issue of Oct. 14, 1915, 
“What is Vanadium Steel?” I beg to say 
metallurgical investigators have done a great 
experimenting in the past few years in mak 
with vanadium alloy and not without very 
eneficial results. The object of all this 
to make an alloy steel which will insure a 
and dynamic quality than has been found 


++ 


of plain carbon steel, and also to produce a 

would answer to heat treatment more readily 
steel or than steel containing other alloys 

of the principal uses for which a higher qu 


s demanded are for various parts of locon 


mobiles and other machinery requiring a t 
more ductile steel, or one which will resist 
a greater extent than that which has he! 

used. 

Professor Arnold, from his investigations, 
opinion that vanadium is an element which, 
with carbon, acts with the greatest intensit 
way of improving alloys of iron; that is 
very small percentage vanadium combines 
double carbide of iron and vanadium, and 
only a chemical but a physical influence in Pp 
the even distribution of the carbon and reta ung 
stitutional segregation. In this manner it rena 
particularly susceptible to the highly impor’ 
provements due to careful heat treatment anc a, 
tion is a powerful factor in the production of steeis © 
are very resistant to wear, erosion and fatigu 
observation has been, and it is generally 
that vanadium acts both as a scavenger in remnine 
is a beneficial element in the finished product. 

It might be added also that to get the best 
from the use of vanadium, it is necessar) 



























































be exercised from start to finish in the 
f the vanadium steel and also that the 
ild be thoroughly and carefully annealed. 
hat constitutes vanadium steel, vanadium 
ers make the contention that the finished 
contain not less than 0.15 per cent, and it 
erstanding that it is so understood in the 
world. The vanadium content is not usually 
ontracts, but I would not consider the stee!] 
y made unless the finished product con- 
ist 0.15 per cent vanadium. 

ng steel with a carbon content of 0.25 to 
t, with phosphorus and sulphur each under 
t. manganese 0.60 to 0.70 per cent, and sili- 
1.30 per cent, the vanadium content, to secure 
ilts, should not be less than 0.15 per cent, 
y own practice, I do not permit it to fal 
per cent. 

J. Luoyp UHLER, 
Union Steel Casting Company 
gh. Pa., Nov. 5, 1915. 


Shortage of Steel-Making Capacity 


Editor :—Elaborating somewhat upon the 
ch appeared in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 11 
heading “More Capacity Wanted,” it may 
aid that the occasion for most of the steel 
sions at this time—shortage of steel-making 
ittle less than a chronic condition. As 
out in the article referred to, the lack of 
the composition of steel plants, a conditio 
forcibly only in periods of heavy produ 
tably absent at this time with respect to 
pacity, but we find in a number of instances 
ind of steel that can be made for months 
d, while some of the finishing mills at the 
ire only partly sold up. Of this general 
vard larger maximum capacity in the fir 
tments than can be satisfied with the avail 
on from blast furnaces and open-hearth 
here is a possible explanation other than the 
bility of the mills with respect to forced 


e to be almost accepted as a necessity in 
that in two years out of three there must 
proportion of excess finishing-mill capacity 
ve available the capacity needed for pros 
This policy has proved sound from a 
dpoint. In the lean years, however, the 
turer has the problem of maintaining 
rnace in continuous operation. These units 
their idleness is costly and blowing in and 
ire expensive. He is therefore not only 
n estimating the demand for hot metal, 
shing for an outlet for his steel in what 
market gives best opportunity for sales. 

is thus toward the building of finishing 
ariety of products. Having facilities for 
ture of a diversified output the steel com 
forced to compete in one or two overcrowded 
s able to move its steel production through 
peration of all of its mills, at much better 


eginning of a prosperous period attentior 
ed to the shortage of steel capacity, and 
possible steel-making units are added, 
up to a balance with the finishing ca 
the return of poorer business, the manu- 
seeks to diversify his product and new 
tructed, completing the cycle. 
OPEN HEARTH. 


meeting of the National Pipe & Sup- 
on will be held May 8 and 9, 1916, in 
The members of this association are job- 
and pump supplies, and its conventions 
attended by numerous manufacturers of 
A. B. Pierce, N. O. Nelson Mfg. Com- 
iis, Mo., is president, and George D. Mc- 
retary. Headquarters of the Association 
ver Building, Pittsburgh. 
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Inland Steel Arranges Pure Iron Settlement 
The suit of the Internationa Metal Product Com 
pany against the Inland Steel Company for infringe 
ment of its pure iron patent nas peen ettled DY the 
entrv of a decree finding infringement and awarding 
in injunction. In addition the Inland Steel Company 
paid a sum of money in settiement Since the above 
litigation was terminated by settlement there was of 
course no hearing It is unde tood that thi ettie 


ment will not affect the right of the Inland Steel Com 
pany to manufacture its Vismera iron, the analysis of 
which is not restricted to the limitations of the above 
patents 

The iron-ore handling facilities Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be increased by the erection of a new Hulett un 
loader equipped with a 15-ton bucket An order for 
this machine has been placed by the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany with the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company. The 
unloader will be operated by the Erie Dock Company, a 
Pickands, Mather & Co. interest. 
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CAR PRICES TOO HIGH cluding in part $1 to $2 on billets and sheet bars, s9 


on skelp, $1 to $2 on contract plates, sheets and bar: 
: is . . $2 to $3 on black sheets and $3 to $5 on galvanized 
Withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Inquiry $1 to $2 on wire rods, $2 on bands, $2 on bar ir 
$3 on spikes, $3 on shafting and about 10 per 
Steel Scrap Markets Excited Under Heavy Buy- on nuts and bolts, besides $1 advances 
ing and Sharp Advances—Pig Iron Higher Northern pig-iron markets. 

The Illinois Central’s car inquiry, first reported 
at 5000, promises to be much larger and n 
up for the withdrawal of Pennsylvania car: 

It is estimated that more than a third of the ew 
rent product of wire mills is going into the expor 
trade. Domestic buying has at no time this year 
been called really good. On one foreign inquiry for 
100,000 tons of barb wire which came up within a 
week several mills were unable to quote. As hig! 
as $3.75 has been paid for barb wire to go abroad. 

On shell rounds recent prices have ranged fror 
3c. to 4c., and one 10,000-ton sale was put throug) 
this week at the latter price. 

That high prices and the oversold condition 
many mills are not stopping inquiry appears in the 
receipt of inquiries by one company at Chicago last 
week for 130,000 tons. 

The conspicuous pig-iron advances of the week 
were in Buffalo, Cleveland and Virginia irons. Fur- 
nace cumpanies are finding in some cases but a 
small margin between their sales for the first half 
and their probable production. The list of furnaces 
blowing in after many months’ idleness is lengthen- 
ing and the annual rate of 38,000,000 tons has prob- 
ably been reached. 

A Mahoning Valley steel works has bought 
24,500 tons of Bessemer iron at $17 at furnace, and 
basic inquiry is pending in several directions. The 
scarcity of low-phosphorus iron has been accented | 
sales at $33 for Eastern delivery. 


The steel trade is rushing on at a speed which 
may easily carry it past any danger signal. The 
rapid advance of prices is viewed with concern in 
some quarters, but the protests are rather of help- 
lessness in the face of such a situation. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s announcement of 
the withdrawal of its inquiry for 11,000 cars, on 
which the bids showed a startling advance in prices 
—nearly 100 per cent in some cases over the lowest 
car bids of the year—is the first strong demurrer 
in the home market. The complaints steel producers 
have been hearing thus far have rather come from 

; manufacturing consumers who could not fill their 
orders for lack of steel or who could get no place 
on the books of the mills for steel sure to be needed 
in the second quarter of next year. 

Following the recent statement that France 
would limit further steel buying in this country be- 
cause of high prices, a London cable announces that 
the Allies have reached such a rate in munitions 
manufacture that further orders need not be placed 
here. It is true that there is now no new shell busi- 
ness in the hands of the Allies’ agents here, but it 
is known that options were taken on quantities be- 
yond those named in existing contracts. Further, 
whatever the increased munitions capacity of the 
Allies, they have found no way of increasing their 
output of steel. It is known, too, that one large 
buyer here for a French steel company that has al- 
ready taken 400,000 tons of large rounds will con- 
tinue to be a buyer in this country for another 


twelve-month. A Comparison of Prices 

So far as reminders that the war demand will Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type 
not go on indefinitely antidote some of the dangers Declines in Italies 
in the present situation, they are not unwelcome. At date, one week, one — a a = oe is 

. : . . Nov. 24, Nov. 11, Oc \ 
There has been no little uneasiness over the prospect Pig Iron, PerGross Ton: 1915. | 1915. 191 
that ho cons i - whi ills No. 2 X, Philadelphia...817.75 $17.25 $16.2 

nome consumption would suffer while mills No. 2. Valley furnace.... 16.00 15.75 15.0 
were busy with attractive war contracts. No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti.. 16.40 16.40 40 
. ih sia “1. :, ‘ No. 2 3irmingham, Ala. 13.50 13.50 2.00) 

Old material markets at Chicago and Pittsburgh No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 17.50 17.50 15.2 

have been active and excited in the past week due to et oon ——e ee oes a ee a. 
> ° a ss sasic, alley furnace.... >. 6.0 D-' 
the scramble of steel works for scrap, after having Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 17.95 17.70 i 9 

na Rei ea ite ties ce s . Malleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 17.50 17.50 ».5 
forced up pig-iron prices by their purchases in that Gray teres, Pittsburgh. . 16.45 15.95 14.7 
market. Heavy melting steel scrap has advanced L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 17.25 17.25 15.4 
$2.50 in the past two weeks at Chicago, due to large _ Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 

2 > ‘ > > : Jess illets *itts “gr 28.00 27.00 ) 
buying for Gary and the fear of a scrap shortage in oe tillece : Suukenk 29.00 27.00 26.' 
that district. At Pittsburgh melting steel scrap O.-h er bars, 4 ae anes 40 ) 

aa adv rm 2 ; Forging billets, base, P’gh 50. 5.0 ap 
has advanced 50c. to $1 a ton and shipments are be- O.-h, billets, Phila...... 35.00 34.00 32.0! 
ing made from eastern Pennsylvania into that dis- We ee, ae , ~C 


trict. One Youngstown interest has taken 60,000 Finished Iron and Steel, 


: j . Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents 
tons in recent purchases. Ress. raiis, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.2 
‘i 2g . ndio’ea ’ > nt : » atrai Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 1.859 1.759 , 
The steel trade’s own contribution to the strain Iron bars. Pittsburgh.... 1.65 1.60 1.4 
on capacity is emphasized by contracts just let for Iron bars, Chicago. gress: ee 1.58 1.4 
aw 4 ; . . Steel bars, Pittsburgh... . .70 .70 Ls 
open-hearth and other works extensions. Four Steel bars, New York... 1.869 1.869 = 1.66% 
astern cteeal c Pe ee P : . ~ Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 1.90 1.70 
Easte1 n steel companies have plac ed a total of 10,500 Tank plates, New York.. 2.169 1.869 1.669 
tons for such work with fabricating companies and Beams, etc., are. So Te 1.6 
‘ : . : “L: 3eams, etc., New York.. ! -769 7 
the Inland Steel Company at Chicago has let 8000 Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 1.70 1.60 1.4 
tons of fabricated s its -he: ‘ , Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 1.80 “oe 7 : 
s of fe ated steel for its open-hearth and other Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.. 1.75 1.75 1.7 
additions. — indries in 


*The average switching charge for delivery to f 
the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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The week’s price advances make a long list, in- 
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as Nov. 24, Nov. 17, Oct. 27, Nov. 2 
Sheets s and Wire, 1915 1915 1915 1914 
’ urge Buyers: Cents Cents. Certs Cents 
No. 28, P’gh 2.40 2.25 210 18 
. No. 28, P’gh 41.25 4.00 250 ® § 
‘ittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.85 1 
ttsburgh. 1.85 1.80 1.80 16 
se, P’gh 1.75 1.75 1.70 13 
P’gh 2.78 2.75 2.70 1.9 
] t il, er Gross Ton 
Old M ; igo . 16.00 15.00 13.50 l 
ladelphia 17.50 17.50 17 
cago... 14.50 13.25 12.00 ) 
delphia 14.00 14.00 13 ) ) 
p, P’gh 17.00 16.00 15.00 1() 
rap, Phila 14.75 14.50 14.50 2 
rap, Ch'go 15.00 13.50 11.7 ‘ 
ttsburgh 14.00 14.00 13.50 1 
ladelphia 14.50 14.50 14.00 11.00 
go(netton) 13.00 12.00 10.50 
Coke, ‘ iellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
rompt $2.10 $2.2 g9 50 $1.50 
future 2.35 250 9 35 1 
prompt 2.75 v.00 i 
future +00 3.00 Rf 
Vetais 
rge Buvers Cents (Ce @ 
New York 19.00 o 12.6 
pel N y IS.87% > 1 
UIs 17.12% ] 
Var 17.37 lo 
1 ; 
2.7 
an Y 7.50 ! 
Ox, P’ gh $3.3 eo 4 





Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


tes from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 

York, 16.9¢.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 

: suffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 
inapolis, 17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9¢c.; St. Louis, 
as City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
er, 68.6¢c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, 
Pacific coast, 73.9c. on plates, structural 
sheets and 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler 
foregoing rates to the Pacific coast are 
The rate via New York and the Panama Canal 


ites.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
Ue. to 1.90c., base, net cash, 30 days. Fol 
stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 


plates, tank steel or conforming to manu 
rd specifications for structural steel dated 
equivalent, ™4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 
under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, 


n. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq 
red ;-in. plates Plates over 72 in. wide 
,» in. thick on edge or not less than 11 Ib 
base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 
per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 in 
16 in 
weight, whether plates are ordered to gage 
governed by the standard specifications of 
American Steel Manufacturers 


Cents per Ib 


1%, in. to and including 3-16 in 19 

-16 in. to and including No. 8 LE 

No. 8 to and including No. 9. oo oe 

r No. 9 to and including No. 10. 30 

er No. 10 to and including No. 12.. 10 
ncluding straight taper plates), 3 ft 

rcles, 3 ft. in diameter and over. 20 

flange steel....... ed oe a ' 10 

4." and ordinary firebox steel..... 20 

tom steel eT eT ee eee ‘ 30 

steel Vree re reer eee. -wawee 40 

t firebox steel.... bile a tuk eel » 00 

r 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive 05 

r 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive... 10 

r 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive. . 15 

20 in. up to 125 in., inclusive. . » a0 

n. up to 130 in., inclusive 50 


ver 130 in ; nea ‘ — 
engths under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inclusive. .25 
engths under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inclusive. .50 
ngths under 1 ft oe neweads 1.5% 
utting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


W Products.—Prices to jobbers: Fence wire, Nos. 


100 lb., terms sixty days or 2 per cent 
ten days, carload lots, annealed, $1.75; gal- 
15. Galvanized barb wire and staples, $2.75; 

‘2.05. Wire nails, $1.90. Galvanized nails, 1 
ger, $1.75 advance over base price; shorter 
$2.25 advance over base price. Woven wire 

Se per cent off list for carloads, 67% off 

d lots, 66% off for less than 1000-rod lots. 
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The following table gives the price per 100 lib. to 
retail merchants on fence wire in less than carloads, 
with the extras added to the base price: 

» VW , b 
Nos & 16 
Anneals 2 $1 x €1 90 ¢ z 0 3 : 30 $2.40 
' 2.7 28 8 29 i0 3.90 
Wire Rods. Bessemer, open-hearth and cha ! 


Structural Material.—I-beams, to 15 in.; channel 


to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 it 
thick and over, and zees n. and over, 1.70c. to 1.90 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per Ib 


I-beams over 15 lr 10 
H-beams over 18 ir i 
Angles over 6 in.. on one or both legs 10 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than \% in 
thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 70 
Tees, structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
car truck and conductor rail) 05 
Channels and tees. under ' wide, as per steel 
bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 20 to .80 
Deck beams and bulb angles 30 
Handrail tees 75 
Cutting to lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive 25 
Cutting to le net Ss, un ler f+ +¢ 1 ft nclusive 0 
Cutting to lengths, under 1 ft 1.55 
No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over 
W rought Pipe. The following are the jobbers’ cal 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from Aug. 16, 1915, on steel and iron galvanized pipe, 
and from Nov 1, 1915, « te nd iron black pipe, 
ill full we eht 
i uM 
Steel Iron 
6 nd % 7 
MY to f ‘7 
I 4 
2 6 { S68 
‘ é f 47 
7 to ; 66 49% 
13 114 61 . ‘ 
15 59 { ‘ 9 
he it) 
; fe l 
it , butt 611 butt 65 ) 
, l I } ; a uo 
to ¢ I ‘ ; 34 
lap 63 45 
lan 64 47 
to 4, 50 
Bu Vu I 
Fa ‘ and x, 6&6 14 ¥ 43 
: 7 4 51 
c i f 69 53 
te Té f 0 54 
\ a ls 
2 , 7 64 45 
21 to 4 { ’ he 49 
412 to & ‘ a&% 5,2 
7 to 67 f ¢ 1 
» te é 4 ‘ ‘4 
‘ 
) 
W ! 
6 f 19 
, to 1 64 4 1 43 
> 1 GF 60 4 
Lap VW i. dout ma. pnlai is 
° 6 f 10 
2 to 4 a4 ‘ ‘ 1 
} to 6 63 { ‘ 44 
7 to 8 7 i( 0 
To the large jobbing tr t il | ent is 
allowed over the above disc t 
The above discounts are ibject to the usual variation ir 
weight of 5 per cent Ir than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal iron tubes, effective 
from Oct. 29, 1915, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel tandard Charcoal Trou 

1% i oe 48 in tito 44 
1% and 2 in 60 1% and 2 in 47 to 48 

ir 7 2% in 44 to 45 
2% and 2% in 63 2% and 2% 11 to 52 
} and 3% in 6% 3 nd 3% in 55056 
3% to 4% In . 69 114 to 4% in 57 to 58 
5 and 6 in —s 5 and 6 in 51 to 52 


- ° 
7 to 13 


in . — 59 


Locomotive and steamship special 
higher prices. 
1% in., over 18 ft. 19 per cent. net extra 


harcoal grades bring 


per cent net extra 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft 


er! 





ao et a ee 


aI 


ne aR Lk ee 
" 
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Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets, 
of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in ten days 
from date of invoice: 





B i ealed Sheets 

Cents per lb 
Nos > to & 1.95 
Nos } to 10 2.00 
Nos. 11 and 12 ; 2.05 
Nos. 13 and 14 2.10 
Nos. 15 and 16 <a 2.20 

Bo i S} ( Rolled 

Cents per Ib 
Nos. 10 and 11 2.05 to 2.1 
No. 12 2.00 to Zz 
Nos. 13 and 14 2.10 to: 
Nos. 15 and lf 2.15 to 2.29 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.20 to 2.3 
Nos 2 and 24 2.25 to 2 
Nos. 25 and 26 ? 30 to: 
No. 27 2.59 to 2 
Ni 28 40 to 2 
No. 29 2.45 to 2.55 
No 0 955 to 2.6 

G a? as B S/ G 

Cer er lb 
Nos 0 ar o 3.40 
No t ai 
No 1 t¢ 0 
Nos 1 if 1 t 60 
No 7 to 60 io 
No : Gr 
Nos nd 2¢ 95 to 4.10 
No. 27 $10 to 4.2 
Ni to 4.40 
Ni to 4 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 23, 1915. 


Prices continue to advance. The past week pig iron 
went up 25c. to 50c. per ton; Bessemer billets and 
sheet bars, $1 to $2: low grade ferro-silicon, about 
$1.50; plates, shapes and bars, $2; black, sheets, $2 to 


$3; galvanized sheets, $3 to $5; spikes, $3; 


skelp, $2; 
<>) 


wire rods, $1 to $2; bands, $2; refined iron bars, $2; 
shafting, $3; nuts and bolts, about 10 per cent, and all 
grades of heavy steel scrap, 50c. to $1. The only item 
on the list that is lagging is furnace coke, on which 
prices are easier, both for prompt delivery and on con 
tracts. Some of the leading steel companies feel that 
prices are reaching the danger point, and any further 
advances should be prevented if possible to do so. There 
is the danger of prices getting so high that new demand 
will be curtailed and projects involving large quanti 
ties of steel will be dropped. An example of this is 
the withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Railroad order for 
11,000 cars, caused by the high prices quoted by the 
steel car builders, and also to the difficulty in getting 
steel wheels, which, it is said, can not be obtained in 
less than about six months. There is no cessation in 
demand, which on nearly all lines of products is far 
beyond the capacity of the mills to supply. Should 
bad weather develop, with some heavy snow, there would 
very quickly come a car shortage that would be seri- 
ously felt. The question of service is now paramount 
in the steel trade, and concerns that are in position to 
furnish material for fairly prompt delivery can obtain 
premiums of $2 to $5 a ton or more on nearly every- 
thing in finished lines. It is a runaway steel market 
in every sense of the term. 


Pig Iron.—The Republic Iron & Steel Company has 
bought 15,000 tons of Bessemer iron from a local maker 
and 9500 tons from a Cleveland interest, the iron to 
be made at a Shenango Valley furnace, both purchases 
being at $17 at furnace, or $17.42 delivered, Youngs- 
town. Small sales of Bessemer, ranging from 1000 to 
1500 tons, have been made at $17.25 to $17.50 at Val- 
ley furnace. It is claimed that as high as $18 at fur- 
nace has been done, but this is not verified. The 
Marshall Foundry Company of this city is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons of Bessemer iron for. first half 
delivery and the N. & G. Taylor Company, Cumber- 
land, Md., for 5000 tons of basic. The Pressed Steel 
Car Company has bought 6000 tons of malleable Bes- 
semer iron at about $16 at furnace. The whole pig-iron 
market is very strong and higher prices are likely. We 
quote standard Bessemer iron at $17 to $17.50; basic, 





November 25, 19): 


$16 to $16.50; malleable Bessemer, $16 to \ 
foundry, $16 to $16.50, and gray forge, : A a 


Valley furnace, the freight rate for de 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland districts being 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—Any prices qu 
semer or open-hearth sheet bars are pu 
Sales of both Bessemer and open-heart} 
been made at as high as $30, maker’s n 
paying a premium of about $2 per ton t 
deliveries. The shortage in Bessemer and 
steel is more acute, but at the same time 
is not so active. This is taken to mean th 
have either covered or else will not pay th: 
being quoted. Forging billets are said + 
up to $50 per ton. Nominal prices on stee] lelive 
at convenience of the mill are about as f Be 
semer billets, $28; open-hearth billets, $29 
sheet bars, $28, and open-hearth sheet bars, $29. 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown district. y 
quote forging billets at $50 for sizes up to 
cluding 10 x 10 in. and for carbons up to 0.2 
lar extras being charged for larger sizes 
carbons. Forging billets running above 0.25 
0.60 carbon take $1 per ton extra. Axle billet 
at $45 to $48. 
Ferroalloys.—English 80 per cent ferro: 
is held at $99 to $100 per gross ton, seaboard 
market seems firm. Sales of 150 to 200 
ported, but the new demand is not very active. P 
on Bessemer ferrosilicon have again been adva 
are now as follows: For delivery in first quarter, 
cent, $23.50; 10 per cent, $24; 11 per cent, $25; 
cent, $26; 13 per cent, $27.50; 14 per cent, $29.5 
per cent, $31.50; and 16 per cent, $34. For p 
shipment $2 advance on above prices is quoted, and { 
second quarter delivery, $1 advance. All these | 
are f.o.b. at furnace, Jackson, Ohio, New Straitsville. 
Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., each of these points having a 
freight rate of $2 per gross ton to Pittsburgh. W: 
quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon for delivery through a 
of 1916 as follows: Up to 100 tons, $85; over 100 t 
and up to 600 tons, $84, and over 600 tons, $83, all pe 
gross ton, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. 





Plates.—It is understood that the Pennsylvania Ra 
road has withdrawn its inquiry for 11,000 cars or 
count of the high prices quoted by the builders 
also owing to the difficulty in getting deliveries of 
carwheels for these cars. It is said that prices nea 
100 per cent higher were quoted than ruled early 
year. Reports are that a very large number 
in the market but actual inquiries are not very 
The Baltimore & Ohio has placed 500 additiona 
hopper cars with the Standard Steel Car Company, 
the Pennsylvania twenty-five coaches and seven pa 
ger-baggage cars with the Pressed Steel Car Com 
The Philadelphia & Reading has placed 500 ste¢ 
cars with the Standard Steel Car Company in adalt 
to the order for 1000 cars placed last month. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey has placed 750 box 
with the American Car & Foundry Company, and 
with the Standard Steel Car Company. The Delawa 
Lackawanna & Western has inquiries out for 100 
cars and 1000 steel hopper cars, and it is said this! 
will also buy 1000 steel gondolas. The Pressed Ste 
Car Company and the Standard Steel Car Compa! 
both report their shops as very busy, not only having 


good sized orders for cars, but also turning out ge 
quantities of war munitions. Local plat 
filled with orders through the first quarter and ar 


promising any deliveries on new business before se 
quarter. The nominal price of plates for deliver 
convenience of the mills is 1.70c., but for reas 
prompt deliveries as high as 1.90c. to 2c. has bee! 


ak 


Structural Material—New inquiry is active, 
several fabricating concerns say they are fil i 
far ahead they are not going after new business 
aggressively. The McClintic-Marshall Compan) 
taken 6000 tons for a new open-hearth building — 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, and 2500 tons tor Bf" 
buildings for the Standard Steel Works Compa®. 


r 


Burnham, Pa. The American Bridge Company ? : 
taken 4000 tons for a new steel building for the as 


solidated Gas & Electric Company, Baltimore 








this city is figuring on the erection of a 
this city, to be known as the Chamber of 
Building, to have a frontage of 130 ft. on 


Street and 180 ft. on Seventh Avenue. 


» start work on this building next spring, 
take 5000 to 6000 tons of steel. Prices are 
d for delivery at convenience of the mills, 
hannels up to 15 in. are 1.70c. at mill. Fo 


) 


very up to 2c. has been paid and probably 


Tir ite-—The new price of $3.60 per base 


is being firmly held, and to the very largest 
ident the differential will only be about 10: 
year. In nearly all contracts for 191' 
protective clauses are being inserted, o1 

at any export duty the British Governm« 


pig tin must be paid by the buyer of 
the other, limiting the destination of 


form to the British pig-tin regulation 


) 


lauses the buyer is to pay 2c. pe 


case of coke plates for each lc. per pound 
tin that may be imposed by the Britis! 


It is said that some fairly large 
ight plate have been placed for 191 


0, and that several of the largest 


overed at a slightly lower figure. It 
imated that an advance in the base pri 
will be made shortly, due to the highs 


tinued greater scarcity of sheet bar 
though tin mills that buy bars i 
may have to pay close to $30 per 


all of that figure for their bars for fir 
We quote coke plates, 14 x 20, at $3.40 t 


; 


se box for delivery over remainder of 


0 per base box for delivery over al 


lIs.—There has been an advance of $1 
and both local makers report they 

ix months or more. We now quote 
heels in lots of 1000 or more at $18; 3: 


$21; 56-in. passenger or tender whee 


h 


prices are based on a 10-in. diameter 


e charged for 11-in., all f.o.b. Pittsbu 





Rails—A regular routine of small orders 


is being placed, ranging from 300 


rn e in some cases. The rolling s 
mills are in better shape now tha 
1 


nd they will have ample work throug! 


rst half of 1916. The new demand 


active, running 4000 to 5000 tons 


iote standard section rails of Besseme 


and of open hearth stock, 1.34c., f 


10-lb., 1.60¢., in carload or large 


dvance being charged 


or less 


lhe new demand for blue annealed, 
1 galvanized sheets is very active, 


tty well sold up to April 1, and on 





l 


d Spikes.—Prices have again been advanced 


or $3 per ton. The Erie Railroad 


20,000 to 22,000 kegs, of which 5000 was 
e local maker, 2000 by another and 5000 
‘lahoning Valley interest and the remainder 
makers. We now quote standard railroad 
per 100 lb. for delivery in first quarter, 
iilroad and boat spikes at $2.10 to $2.2! 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


We quote light rails as follows: 25 to 
{5e.; 16 and 20-lb., 1.50c.; 12 and 14 


e heavy. On blue annealed and Besse 
eading interest has little to spare befor¢ 
er, and on galvanized sheets the conditior 
same. Several other large makers state 


an ship they are able to get full prices. 
through first quarter the market is very 
Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed; 2.40c. 
8 Bessemer black, and 4.25c. to 4.40c. 
zed. No. 30 black plate, tin mill sizes, 
2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.25c. to 2.3 


ices are for carload or larger lots, f.o. 
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Skelp.—The new demand is better and prices have 


again advanced. We now quote grooved steel skelp 
1.70 to 1.75¢.;: sheared steel skelp, L.80c. to 1.380% 
grooved iron skelp, 2.10c. to 2.15c., and sheared 

5 <elp, ».20c. to 2.25c., all delivered t imers’ mi 


in the Pittsburgh district. 


Wire Rods.—No rods are to be had in the local 


et is I iKkers need tneir entire < put for their Ww ‘ 
S a 0 ike care < evuia istomers Expo t 
ry O! ~) is nea y A a st it . _ re I y rn 1ae 
Canada, South America al ner re I part 
\ nig is S38 1 eadilv ont e for Be emer! ! 
en-hearth rods if the n uuld make deliveri 
d. We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and cl 
il dod tO oo”, MaKe! r 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—! er tate 
I 1 up i rou te gy 1 a ol iny 
8 vi the promp l¢ ‘ 
the eadi 2 emiu 
t Ni ‘ 
‘ ‘ 7 \ 
é ‘ ‘ y . D é 
t et T t 5 - 
y Y vw} he 
eri: ‘ hs et 
We te I ‘ ] 
I j U.LU i i 
Lore ‘ 00 0 ‘ ‘ f 
or 
Wire Products he hig! ( e product 
pted Nov. 1 ur firn d another 
j ay | , 
( i? ¢ ) imers a ' < r 
< ( ore fol prompt erie i I en | 
! ire unable e. There is not enough 
il I ind ! el ire offering 
10u | Ode ne ffort oO 
place co ts for reasona pre de \ 
e wil . ‘ old | I I arte 
€ ( ¢ t these ct I 
" ; P v being 1 ¢ 
l ery ‘ é f th ! a lar 
istomel ( Vv, are LOLLOW W ‘ i] Ht) 
ed nal ] nd nee id ‘ 
his price of $1.75, | shorte1 1 i $9 9 a 
i r ile 1 wire $1 75 $ a } Vire d f ‘ 
staples $2.75; painted | D wire a pe hed fence 
staples o2.UD, I , Pitt I I with f t vdded 
to point of l¢ ‘ ter! et ‘ per 
aad ll h ty : , 
encing e@ 0S pe t off i 
De cent Te TOO) od ot me 4 
its. f.o.b Pittsburg! 


the vO eM attlesh p pid vhich ere opened 
last week, but orders for these have not yet been placed 
4 local maker is shipping tw arloads of et } 
week to China. Prices have again been advanced 
per ton, and the market is very strong. Maker tate 
that with steel mills quoting 1.70c. on steel bars ar 
other advance in rivets is imperative. We nov 1ote 
buttonhead structural rivets, 6 in. and larger, at $2.40. 
and conehead boiler rivets at $2.50 per 100 lb. in cal 
load lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, smaller lots bringing the 


usual advances. 


Hoops and Bands.—The price of bands has agair 
advanced $2 per ton, the Carnegie Steel Company and 
other makers now quoting 1.70c. New business in both 
hoops and bands is very active and specifications are 
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heavy. We quote steel bands at 1.70c., with extras as 
per the steel bar card, and steel hoops at 1.75c. to 
1.85c., t.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Effective Friday, Nov. 19, 
prices on steel bars were again advanced by leading 
makers $2 per ton, or to 1.70c. The last two or three 
advances are stated to have been made more for the 
purpose of trying to hold off business, but so far with 
little effect. Local makers say they are sold up to 
April on all they can make and are back in deliveries 
six to eight weeks or longer. Very fancy prices are 
being paid for steel rounds, 4c. having been named on 
a recent contract for 10,000 tons. We quote steel bars 
at 1.70c. for delivery through first quarter; refined iron 
bars, 1.65c. to 1.70c., and railroad test bars, 1.75c. to 
1.80c., in carloads and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Steel bars from stock in warehouse are selling at 2c. 
up to 2.25c. for prompt delivery. 

Shafting.—Due to the strong demand, prices have 
again been advanced $3 per ton, and makers state they 
have all the orders on their books they can ship in the 
next six months, running to 100 per cent of capacity. 
Most of the large trade is covered on considerably 
lower prices than are being quoted now and specifica- 
tions against these contracts are very heavy. some 
makers say they are back in shipments 10 to 12 weeks, 
and it is not a question of price, but where to get ma 
terial. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 52 per cent 
off in carloads and 47 per cent in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—Prices have again been advanced 
at least $2 per ton, and mills say they cannot come 
near taking care of the heavy business that is being 
offered. Specitications are active and mills are back in 
shipments 8 to 10 weeks or longer. On small lots we 
quote: Iron finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 1.90c. 
base; under % x 1% in., 2.05c.; planished tire, 2.10c.; 
channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 2.40c. to 2.50c.; 1 x % in. 
and larger, 2.80c.; toe calk, 2.50c. to 2.60c., base; flat 
sleigh shoe, 2.25c.; concave and convex, 2.30c.; cutter 
shoe, tapered or bent, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; spring steel, 2.50c. 
to 2.60c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 2.30c. 


Wrought Pipe.—The National Tube Company has 
withdrawn Alberta oil country list No. 4, dated Nov. 1, 
and it is not the intention of the company to issue any 
further price lists for that district. Reports are that 
an advance in prices of black pipe may be made this 
week. The demand for merchant pipe is more active 
than for some time and mills are steadily increasing 
the rate of operations. Discounts on black and gal- 
vanized iron and steel pipe printed on a previous page 
are firmly held. 


Boiler Tubes.—The new demand for boiler tubes is 
very active, and one leading maker is back in ship- 
ments six to eight weeks. Locomotive shops have more 
work on their books now than they have had in more 
than two years, and this is reflected in the heavy de- 
mand for tubes. The new demand for merchant tubes 
is also active and discounts printed on a previous page 
are firmly held. On seamless steel tubes the demand is 
abnormally heavy, several leading makers stating their 
output is sold up for the next four months or longer. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Owing to the heavy demand and 
the steadily higher prices on steel bars, nuts and bolts 
have again been advanced about 10 per cent. Makers 
say they are snowed under with orders and are back in 
shipments eight to ten weeks or longer. Another ad- 
vance is looked for early in December. Discounts in 
effect at this writing are as follows: 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., and shorter and smaller, 
rolled thread, 75; cut thread, 70 & 10; larger or longer 65 &5 
Machine bolts with h. p. nuts “% xX 4 in., and shorter and 
smaller, rolled thread, 7 & 5 cut thread, 75 larger o1 
longer, 65, 10 & Machine bolts with c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, 
% x 4 in., and shorter and smaller, 70; larger or longer, 65 
Forged set screws and tap bolts, 45 Rough stud bolts, 65 
Lag screws (cone or gimlet point) 75 & 15. Square nuts, 
h, p., tapped or blank, $5 off list; hexagon, $5.30 off; c. p. c. t 
and r. nuts, tapped or blank, square, $4.50 off: hexagon, all 
sizes, $5.70 off; plain c. p. square nuts, $4.50 off; plain hexa- 
gon nuts, $5 off; semi-finished nuts, 80 Rivets, smaller than 
14 in. in diameter, 70, 10 & 10 All the foregoing prices are 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to ar tual freight allowance not 
to exceed 20c. per 100 lb. on shipments of 300 lb. or more 


Coke.—A Cleveland interest has recently 
several coke operators for upward of 60, 
coke per month, running up to April and M 
year. Prices are said to have ranged fr 
$2.40 at oven. This interest is erecting 
coke ovens, which are expected to be ready 
June next year. It also has one new fur 
in about February and another about Apri 
they are started it will take enough additi: 
coke to run them until the by-product ove 
A Youngstown interest has also practical]; 
35,000 tons of standard furnace coke per mo) 
$2.35 at oven. Some coal is involved in tl] 
shipments of coal to start when the by-p: 
the company is building are ready. Nearly 
operators have closed for their coke for 
next year and there is not much new inqui 
deal of coke is being offered, and prices on b 
and contract furnace coke are easier. We q 
ard makes of blast furnace coke for prompt 
at $2.10 to $2.15 per net ton at oven and 
100 cars or more at these prices. Standar 
blast furnace coke are being offered on 
$2.35 to $2.50 per net ton at oven. We quot 
makes of 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt st 
$2.75 to $2.85, and on contracts, from $3 
net ton at oven. Output of coke, as report 
Connellsville Courier, in the upper and 
nellsville regions for the week ended Nov 

27,381 net tons, an increase over the pre 


of 3219 tons. 


Old Material.—A leading consumer of 1] 
has heretofore bought largely from railroads, has t 


25,000 to 30,000 tons of heavy steel scrap from deale 


the past week, with the result that prices on steel-r 


ing scrap are up from 50c. to $1 per ton. Select 


heavy steel scrap has sold to consumers at $1 


higher, and dealers have paid each other $17 and $17 
to cover short sales. Borings and turnings are up 25 


to 50c. per ton. The whole market, in fact, is 


strong. It is said some deals are under way invol 
a very large amount of steel scrap that are likel) 
be closed within the next week or ten days, and a muc! 


higher market is expected. We note sales of 25,000 
30,000 of selected heavy steel scrap at prices rang 


from $16.50 late last week up to $17 and $17.2: 
sales made this week. We also note a sale of 500 1 
of borings at $10, delivered; 400 tons of turning 


$9.25, delivered, and 1000 tons of low phosphoru 


ing stock at $19.50, delivered, but it is doubtful whet 


any more could be obtained at this price. Dealers 
for delivery in the Pittsburgh and nearby dist 
take the same rates of freight, as follows, per 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuber 


ville, Follansbee, trackenridge, 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 
Pittsburgh delivery : Ka $17.01 
Compressed side and end sheet scrap 
No. 1 foundry cast . 66h atari ‘ 14.00 t 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ 
mills, Pittsburgh district. . 12 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 


Franklin, Pa. .... , ~" 15.25 t 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 13.25 
Railroad grate bars So 7 9.7 
Low phosphorus melting stock... 20.00 te 
Iron car axles 20.50 to 
Steel car axles baal fan i 19.00 to 
Locomotive axles, steel 19 ‘ 
No. 1 busheling scrap ; . 12.50 t 
Machine shop turnings 9.00 te 
Old carwheels 
Cast-iron borings 16.00 t 

*Sheet bar crop ends 14.00 t 
Old iron rails Sas 5 14.00 t 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 14.25 t 
Heavy steel axle turnings 10.7 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 12.50 


*Shipping point 


The Zimmerman Steel Company, hitherto at 
Tree, Iowa, has moved to Bettendorf, lowa. + 
plant is housed in buildings constructed e 
steel, brick, glass and tile, and absolutely fireproo! 


joins Davenport and is thus almost in the heart o! ' 


important manufacturing cities of Davenpor' 
Island, Moline and East Moline. 


ntire 
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Chicago 


AGO, a. Nov. 24, 1915.- (By Wire.) 


market furnished the excitement of the 
e purchase of a substantial tonnage of 
steel by the Illinois Steel Company fo: 
ks, confirmation was had of optimisti 
ind prices shot upward. Within a fort 
ap has advanced $2.50 per ton. As it 
arket rests on a firm conviction that a 
impends. In finished lines prices co! 
Shapes, 

»; blue annealed and black sheets are uy 
galvanized sheets 
ir iron has jumped to 1.60c., at the mil 


plates and bars are quoted 


have followed spelte 
olts and rivets are at new high level: 
hine and carriage bolts a further scaling 
There is little evi 
higher prices or the know 
mills discouraging would-be buyers; 


ounts is announced. 
conditior ot 


] 1 


by one interest last week totaling 130 
is the persistence of this inquiry su 
of the unprecedented extent to whicl 
yperations of manufacturers at large ar 
to raw material. The Chicago, Milwau 
purchased 10,000 tons of rails 


Pa il has 


nnage fo. the week assumed larget pro 


the placing of 8000 tons for the Inlan 
y’s new buildings and the inquiry fo 
7500 tons from the Chicago & Northwest 
inquiry involves larger tonnage, pu 
onsideration by large interests pron 
0,000 tons. The price of local iron r 
0, and for standard Southern brands $14 


g \ prevails. 


Pig lron.—A spurt in the activity of inquiry is now 
eecurrence in the pig-iron market, and the 
ast week of the substantial tonnage unde: 
created little or no disturbance. Two 
gest buyers are taking figures preliminary to 
it least 1000 tons each, a large part 

while other inquiry has been closed 
days of lots up to 2000 tons and aggregat 
both loca 
iron for first half delivery is visibly « 
stated that 
iron can still be had on the basis of 
ngham, but numerous sales have been made 
this year and next at $14, and that price 
ted on some of the most desirable busi 
The local market ranges from $17.50 
he furnace, with some sales reported at 
es. The Charcoal Iron Company has ad 
iotations to a minimum of $17 at the fur 
price has not become general. 


10,000 tons. The tonnage of 
le 


measurable residue. It is 


Virginia 
lvanced this week, while Ohio 8 per cent 
held at $23 for first quarter delivery, the 

ter being $1 higher. The following quota 
iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except 

Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and 

vhich are f.o.b. furnace, and do not include 
harge averaging 50c. per ton: 

charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5. $17.25 
r charcoal, No. 1 17.75 
( charcoal, No. 6 and 


18.95 
oundry, No. 1 18 
foundry, No. 2 17.5 
foundry, No. < 17.0/ 
Ne 1 fdry and 1 soft.$18.00to 18 


e, No 2 fdry and 


2 soft 17.50to 18 
Besseme! 17.50 
Bessemer 18.50 
16.50 
is 27.( te »7.50 
ent Z 
e t ¢ 


(By Mail) 


ind Track Supplies.—The Chicago, Milwau 
Paul has placed 10,000 tons of rails at Chi- 
irder, it is understood, has been specified 
irly rolling. This is so small a part of 
lirements of this system as to make likely 
contract for additional tonnage. The 


now become so rigid, even with respect 


IRON 


—_ 
AGE 1257 
s, that additional inquiry, last week, for second 
uarter ro ng could not be accommodated Price f 
PIX 1 track bolts, at Pittsburgh, have again bet 
id ed but this market quotations are moving 
ipward more slowly, and maximum quotations are fre 
: $2 per to elow the Pittsburgh parity We 
AUC tandard raliroad sSpiKes i i) 1 SE 
AC s with square , » 40) 0 ‘ 
) ts, OF g tie plate . et 
lard secti Bessemer Chi 1 ‘ 
. ‘ near! t ght ; k 
' U 1.39 4 ns 19 
Uv Chicag 
Structural Material.—The dema truct il ma 
lilding purpose t prese! the excepti 
Ut ‘ i put ne past ve ra 
Ae ny Ls I pe ne a A I 
lLialt I ‘ ( t to ib 
e¢ pp? ma bn | } exte 
ed in this re} , ex he Inland Ste« 
3 ded 8000 he McClintic-Mat 
, rie Mi ea pe Let “ Machine 
Compa 100 te e Hennepin B 
£ \i D (ithe t ide H50 to 
} (rpne I TI i i } le« } Spu 
& | ! ( p 414 he Ra 
d ~) C} her & Simp 
‘ | st i { t () ( mpa 
‘ La , : a9 
2 eh nite he H ‘ 
| { mp i if oO by, \ 
B ing, UF he Vi eel | ny | 
al ¢ he < ( ine le 
The ted an e holds prices a 
l tié é é é ‘ ( ive ( l offs 
bility ‘ ¢ é j ! ediats 
ecome a probi TO] he curr 
Ve¢ expe i tot re r ot) ’ 0 
he Chicag < N nwe ‘ t ia t 4000 
S or bridge \ lhe i niding cor 
ract aw ale import \ ene 
ditior S except ma ne 7 
ne ist remaining capacit It nae 
ood tha e New York Cent ordered 2000 
re 00 going ) ne Sta ia? ste (a ( mpa 
nd 500 eact he H & B er Car Mfg. Com 
aT d the American Car & | ly Company \ 
imber of ing rie ire out [to i yf na 
ocomotives The price pla teria ere moved 
mmediately to the level of 1.70c., Pitt irgh, upon the 
announcement of that advance 1 we iote for Chi 
‘ago delivery from mi LSS 
Wire Products.—Th« evera idvance it ‘ 
prices rapidly succeeding each other are the best « 
dence of the pressure of inquiry fron he trade nd 
of the steady volume of specificatior There is 
evidence, however, of a pine ning hortag of mate 
als in this trade than in other lines We quote t 


Plain 


wire nails, $2.089; painted bart 


wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, 


onpers as follows: 
$1.939: wire, > rs 


galvanized barb wire, $2.939; polished stap 
ralvanized staples, $2.939, all Chicago 


; 


Plates.—Some of the mills, among them ar Easter? 


that have been following a policy 


mill of large capacity, 
: 


of declining much of the business offered in the period 
of the advancing market, are in a position to take 

plate orders for delivery in from three to four weel 

They are, however, still limiting their acceptances to 
small lots, the carload and 100-ton order being much 
more acceptable, apparently, than heavier specifications. 
The advance of $1 per ton to the basis of 1.70c., Pitts 
burgh, represents the minimum quotation, and we quote 


for Chicago delivery of plates from mill 1.889% 


tes t auton 


We juote or Chicag deliver 


Sheets.—Higher quotations for blue annealed and 
black sheets, which represent an advance of $4 per ton 


over the previous market i this district, are now in 





ee 


Pa ee re 


eee 


k 
j 


a I iE 
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effect, while for galvanized sheets prices vary within 
a range of $10 per ton upward from 4.25c. The selling 
of sheets by mills rolling steel in other forms has been 
reduced to a minimum and restricted to the necessary 
accommodation customers’ With 
s sheets more liberal 
delivery and 
for Chicago 


of needs. 
the mills whose principal product i 


tonnages can be placed, hut 


pressing 


for delayed 


frequently at premium We quote for 


prices. 


delivery from mill, No. 10 blue annealed, 2.189c.; No. of 60-lb. relayers. Activity has included 
28 black, 2.689c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.439% sales of carwheels at a sharp advance 
te i aie ont Wniaitie there are indications in these transactio) 
Ch ening out of the use of this grade of 
rn prices than carwheel foundries. We quote 
Ne buyers’ works, Chicago and Vicinity, 
transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Bars. \ é davance { $2 per ton ! peen an 
nounced by ers of bar iro! d even at ~ ; Per Gross To 
thi ! ) é lve r ‘ policle the ile R ving rails 
Recent ( ! rcing bars h: been interest ne carwheels 
UO) teel I rerolling 
ing ‘ ‘ ne nsive < issing’ necessary to O e¢ s. less thar £4 
the } y ra It Ss unde tood tl iward He rie ste rap 
: Frogs, sw les ! ds, cut 
h: } ide etwee O00) Y | LOU tons Tor the S] o ° “an 
I ul Terminal, while the Northwestern ele- st x1 irning 
( ill pend We quote 1 hipments, Per Net Tor 
Chi ' ’ f Ww B: on, 1.60¢.: soft teel bars, lr les ar plice bar 
x | ste irs, 1.60c.; iafting, 1 carloads, a ae ; 
R per ce of h d 3 De ent off: r ixle 
St ’ les 
: NO railroad 
Ni I road 
Cut forges 
NO bushel 2 
No bushel 
Rivets and Bolts Wit yming 1 ‘ipes l flue 
ig DO t 5 ¢ ! olume and oa UCKK piers 
s 
I é t | ) Wine nore trl ed ll respect Ni ers it t neets it 
1 ¢ He é ! S 
i I é city ! \ ate ne manu 
} . Lon é S } 
uC ers | e : e! ive in higher prices. At Ma tt 
tne ( i r ) : ip} ic! tne hi nt! t in bolt ; ; t 
‘ ] 
nd owing pward 1 ement of the St plate g < I 
( l Y i 
: 2 niditr dvance i trate bat 
, ’ Brakeshos 
the price é ‘tar 1 on the R d 1 ib] 
DAS ( t Y ] test t ? th \ 7 ] le 
Eas e! VI | } iatio 
We quote Carria ts ul 6 
oll 0 r . ° 
; 7 hee Philadelphia 
meh ed } x neo 
d t tl arg PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov 
65-10-84 | not es TI teel situation is unchanged, exce} 
nut ( off pr i ’ v pressure of demand is greater than ev 
stru A) AS on all sides that greater capacity for ma 
Chi " ona equired, and it is a realization of thi 
counts for the numerous new open-heart! 
n al eing built. The quotations for plat 
bh where the makers can take care of 
ibout the same as a week ago, and it ca? 
truth that 2c. steel i& here. All of the n 
Cast-Iron Pij Bi : Se Vane S %k more business than they can turn out 
‘ ( = : ' 
cover! pA Or Pp ; highe d irregular. For low phosphorus 
~ T¢ ; . . 1 
and (900 t& ; , quiry has been heavy from those who h 
ther pendi W tract specifying acid open-hearth ste 
ote a " es ‘foundry iron total a good aggregate 
In., J; | ; , juiries are few, and some fear is fe ( 
\ i hould taper off prematurely. A few th 
. have hex aken in eastern Pennsv 
Old Materia! R j ( ym ar c nave be n taken 1 caste) 1 Pe A 
‘ +t th, th S] s delivered, but small iots have 
1 ert; x on S e \ lé ( < ‘ . } . xy 
end of flu ( he pi line week, the out $18.50. Old material ha moved n 
sth nid mall lots d the market has a better tone 
pas Ve¢ l I Witnou 
parali T in irre ef that heavy Pig Iron.—The situation is somewhat 
sumer den pv ! d only led regards both demand and quotations. A 
01 nat ick ( ed 1 ( m of a} ga miscellaneous lots has been booked 
nase ofl ( ¢ he melting tee! or ctlo and inquiries involvil g large qui . 
the G wo} I is Steel Compa to set i few. Some of the trade express the fear t! 
motion the g test activity, part speculative nd i is on the wane instead of holding up unt 
part to supply eeds From ou maximum December. On the other hand, it is pol 
quotation of $14 for stee he market jumped almost pot iron is searce, and that a few inqul 
: , . . ‘-f — . . . . £ ‘ 7 
immediately to $1 at which price, approximately, specifying deliveries in the second half o! 
most of the consumer tonnage was bought. At this ern Pennsylvania furnaces have continued 
time it is doubtful if much steel could be purchased prices, although the demand upon them is n¢ 
under $15.50. Other associated grades of scrap ad- as exists in the West. In October their ship! 


vanced in corresponding degree, and the temper of the 
market higher prices. Current quota- 
tions are bringing out from country dealers -consid- 
erable of material, and railroad lists 
total nearly 20,000 tons, but such is the strength 
the that a pronounced scarcity confronts the 


forecasts even 


quantities old 
of 


market 


purchaser. 


Among the railroad offerings 


from the Illinois Central, including 1000 ¢ 
500 tons of cast scrap and 750 tons of N 


Rock 
rails; 
rails, 
Omah 
ing 2¢ 


not 


t equal their production. 
nace troubles are reported, part of which is 


Island offers 5500 tons, includin: 
the St. Paul, 2400 tons, includin; 
and the Northern Pacific, 450 tons 
a division of the Chicago & Northw 
00 tons of 80-lb. and the Vandalia 





to the use of by-product coke whose makers 
solicitous about the by-products than about 


they 


vania No. 2 X has been advanced to $17, furna 


were making. One brand of 


easter! 


At least three cas 
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juarter, equivalent to $17.79 and $18.29, 
pectively. Other quotations for prompt 
from $18 to $18.70, delivered. Charcoal 
ver at $18.84, Buffalo, for No. 2, and 
1. Virginia iron is unchanged except 
nace, or $18, Philadelphia, is the mini- 
» plain with one producer. A Virginia 
nning to start another furnace in De 
ther in May. The quotations for lov 

e moved fast, and always upward, 
That there is a scarcity has dawned 
ce on its users who have war orders 
pen-hearth steel, and the consequence 
of inquiry though actual sales hav: 
Standard low phosphorus is quoted at 
ered. A sale was made by one furna 

de 


$33, livered. On the previous day 
ed to sold at $32, delivered. Lebanor 
the maker of which are not anxi 


1 up to $38, furnace, immediate deli 


ext year are quoted at $30, furnac: 


which was inquiring for 10,000 t 
nas placed its order, and a pu 
00 tons for similar delivery was mad: 
e company. ly both transactior 
$18, delivered, was paid. For 1000 
ter $18.50, delivered, was paid, and 


1000 tons $18.44, the latter being 
ocal consumer is laquiring for 5000 
second-half delivery. Quotations fo 
lelivered in buyers’ yards, shipme 

about as follows: 


\rrivals of foreign ore at this port 
Nov. ZU consisted of 9800 tons fre 


ons from Sweden. A sale consut 
calls for three cargoes, or about 18,000 


h low phosphorus Lucainena ore 
March and June, 1916. It ind 
per unit was the price. 


: [he market for 80 per cent ferroma 
stronger inasmuch as there is no 
shading the general quotation « 

No arrivals are reported for the weel 

Indian manganese ore is quoted at 


no ships are offering for its in 
ian ore is said to have been sold at 
Rio Janeiro. The supply of standard 


errosilicon is short. It is quoted 


The quotation for 50 per cent ferro 


= >» «I > At} » al u 
es are numerous, but makers of stee! 
o do much more than take care of 
tomers, and these are asked to cut 
fications. The nominal quotati 
yr 1.859¢., Philadelphia. Premiun 
here a seller is found. Iron ba ur’ 


tne same figures. 
deliveries, and the best of the 


ff, are quoted at 1.85c., Pittsburgh, 


phia, and first quarter at 2c., Pitts 
Philadelphia. A leading mill co 
pecifications three times faster thar 
The demand is coming from evs 
the railroad requirements, created by 
irs and locomotives, leading. The 
iking large quantities also. It is 
Pennsylvania Railroad will distribute 
‘ars this week. The same railroad 
63 locomotives last week—48& with 
ocomotive Company and 15 with the 
Corporation. 


Material—The quotations of easter 
ls are unchanged at 1.70c., Pitts- 
Jce., Philadelphia, at which minimum 


acts have been booked for first quarter 
miscellaneous lots, prompt delivery, 


Cleveland 


Southern 


burgh distri 


ag tactory extensio! 














Iron & Steel Company, he 
Midvale Steel & Ord 1h 
& le ‘ mpany, the | 
te] 

itl oks for | 

pen-| oft Hy 

P a I ; 

it 

‘ J) ; 

j 

ii 

i 

t 

li 

p ' 
e! | 


a 








é 7 
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( ‘ a tne 
’ ‘ fi iMpte 
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neat? Corl iY 
indry ir Southe 
ale of a 1200-ton lot « 


anitary products in Pitt ft 
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in this territory at $14 for the first half. However, 
$13.50 Southern iron is to be had. Ohio silvery iron 
has been advanced to $23 at furnace for 8 per cent 
silvery for early shipment and for the first quarter and 
to $24 for the second quarter and some sales are re- 
ported at $23. M. A. Hanna & Co. blew in their 
Fannie furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., on basic iron, 
Nov. 19. We quote delivered Cleveland as follows: 


sessemer $17.9 
Basi $16.80 to 16.95 
Northern No. 2 foundry 16.80 to 17.30 
Southern No 2 foundry 17.50 to 18.00 
Gray forge 16.30 
Jackson Co, silvery 8 per cent silicon 24.62 to 25.62 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 30.00 


Coke.—The market is not active, sales being limited 
to small lots of foundry coke for early shipment. Prices 
are firm at $3 to $3.25 per net ton at oven for standard 
Connellsville foundry coke for early shipment and con- 
tract, and some producers are asking $3.50. Furnace 
coke is quoted at $2.25 to $2.50 for contract and around 
$2.15 for prompt shipment. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Consumers are beginning 
to be seriously affected by their inability to secure de- 
livery of steel and the turning out of work is being de- 
layed on this account. They are crowding the mills 
harder than ever for shipments, and there is consider- 
able new inquiry, but few mills are in shape to take 
current orders or contracts for any reasonable delivery. 
While the market is nominally at 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for 
steel bars, plates and shapes, mills able to take orders 
for delivery within the next few weeks are getting 
much higher prices. Local mills are quoting plates 
at 2c., Pittsburgh, and Eastern mills are mak- 
ing sales in this market of both plates and shapes at 
2c., Pittsburgh. Deliveries on structural material are 
now about as slow as on steel bars and plates. In 
structural lines a great deal of small work is coming 
out. The Donovan Wire & Iron Company, Toledo, has 
taken 800 tons for the first of several buildings to be 
erected by the Willys-Overland Company. William 
Dall, Cleveland, has taken 400 tons for an immigration 
building in Baltimore. Sheets continue in heavy de 
mand and prices are higher. We quote black sheets at 
2.40c. to 2.50c. at mill for No. 28, blue annealed at 2.10c. 
to 2.20c. for No. 10 and galvanized at 4.25c. to 5c. for 
No. 28. Iron bars are quoted at 1.50c., Cleveland, and 
hard steel bars at 1.50c., Pittsburgh. The leading 
maker of spikes has advanced the price to 2c., base, 
Pittsburgh. Warehouse business is heavy and jobbers’ 
stocks are being depleted. Following an advance in 
Pittsburgh, it is expected that local warehouse prices 
will be advanced before the end of the week. Stock 


prices are 2.25c. for steel bars under 2 in., 2.50c. for 
2 in. and larger and 2.35c. for plates and structural 
material. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Price advances of about 10 
per cent have been made on bolts and nuts and $3 a 
ton on rivets. The demand for bolts and nuts is heavy. 
Rivets are now quoted at 2.40c., Pittsburgh, for struc- 
tural and 2.50c. for boiler rivets for current orders and 
the first quarter. Some consumers are placing actual 
orders for large quantities of rivets which they are plac- 
ing in stock, not taking any chances with contracts for 
future delivery. Revised bolt and nut discounts are as 
follows: 





Common carriage bolts s by 6 in., smaller or shorter, 
rolled thread, 75 per cent, cut thread, 70 and 10, larger or 
longer, 65 and 5 machine bolts with h.p. nuts % by 4 in., 
smaller or shorter, rolled thread 75 and », cut thread 75, 
larger and longer 65, 10 and 5 lag bolts, gimlet or cone 
point 75 and 1 square h.p. nuts, blanked or tapped, $5 off 


the list; hexagon h.p. nuts, blanked or tapped, $5.30 off: 
c.p.c. and t. square nuts, blanked or tapped $4.50 off: hexa- 


I . 
zon nuts, all sizes, $5.70 off; cold pressed semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, all sizes, 80 off 


Old Material.—A large amount of scrap was sold 
during the week. Prices have further advanced on most 
grades. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. purchased a round 
tonnage of choice railroad scrap at $14.75 to $15, and 
another local mill which has been buying scrap recently 
took on considerable additional tonnage. Local con- 
sumers are now well covered for their requirements 
until March. A Youngstown mill is said to have bought 
60,000 tons of scrap in the last two or three weeks. 
We note the sale of 1000 tons of steel car axles for 
export at $20. Cast scrap has advanced over $1 per 


ton, local sales being made at $13. Wrovy 
scarce and considerably higher. Railroad 
reported sold as high as $15. Turnings 
are quiet. We quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 


Per Gross Ton 

Old steel rails hee ; : ‘ $ 
Old iron rails 
Steel car axles ...... ee ae 2 
Heavy melting steel ‘ 14 
Old carwheels : Sie l 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over : 
Agricultural malleable ....... ; 11 
Railroad malleable ... ats 14.( 
Steel axle turnings se id | 
Light bundled sheet scrap 


Per Net T'on 


Iron car axles 
Cast borings 


Iron and steel turnings and drillings 6 
No. 1 busheling ey ae 11 
No. 1 railroad wrought Fens tie 14 
No. 1 cast Sie bee 12 
Railroad grate bars 

Stove plate 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 2 


Pig lron.—Pig iron for delivery over remai) 


this year and first half of next is becoming 


scarce article. Prices are advancing ste: 


many furnacemen predict that a $20 minimum 


at all unlikely in the immediate future. The 


ry 


for any grade is now $17. Very little high silico; 
left in this district. Selling agencies are not permitt 
to sell without authority from the home office or 


inquiry covering special grades or involvin 


oO 
> 


quantities of ordinary grades. Stocks of special brand 
of charcoal iron are reported as entirely sold out, 
quotations are not being made on such brands fo1 


present. We quote as follows for current 
quarter delivery, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry. 
No. 2 X foundry. 
No. 2 plain 

No. 3 foundry 
Gray forge 
Malleable “ oe 
Basic .. ; ; ae $17.50 te 
Charcoal, regular brands and analysis 19.00 to 


and first 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The nominal asking | 
for bars, plates and shapes is now 1.70c., Pitts! 
base, with the usual extras for carload lots, t 
customers. Most selling agencies, however are out 
the market, except in very special cases; having p! 
tically nothing for delivery over the next six mont! 
Deliveries on bars are becoming more extended, 
ing from five to seven months; shapes and plates 


three to four months; cold finished steel, it 


stances, from five to seven months. There 
irregularity reported in tin plate prices; one 0! 
large contracts placed during the past week 


ported to have been taken at something bet 


mant 


1s 


tter 
Ut 


the $3.60 base box price. Black sheets are very strong 
There 
also some increase in demand for wrought pipe, W! 
advancing tendency in prices, in sympathy with ot! 


with growing scarcity and advancing prices. 


steel products. Announcement is made that standare 
railroad spikes have been advanced to $2 per 1" 


small railroad and % and 7/16-in. and boat spikes ' 


$2.10, and % and 5/16-in. to $2.25, Pittsh 


ilk 


rn 


effective Dec. 1. It is understood that some of ™ 


nrior 
) 


fabricators have withdrawn all prices made 


Nov. 1 and that new prices are $5 to $7 per to! 


r 
h 


rhe 


than made thirty days ago. The United States 
Products Company has announced its withdrawal! 

; and 
the market for the present on bars, shapes and |} 


for Canadian export business. The Lackawanm 


Bridge Company will erect the powerhouse — ae 
Wisconsin Traction, Heat, Light & Electric Comp” 
at Appleton, Wis., taking over 1000 tons of stee!. * 


Charles F. Ernst Sons Company, Buffalo, has 7 ieee 


for the C. Klinck Packing Company, Buffalo. 
tonnage of fabricated steel will soon be requ 


new power plant to be erected by the Buffalo ‘ 


Electric Company. 

Old Material.—Active conditions continue. 
a scramble among dealers to cover short 
several cases prices paid for heavy melting 
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that which local consumers are paying. A 
arge orders for that commodity were placed 
f.o.b. Buffalo. Heavy low phosphorus steel! 
demand and scarce; prices have advanced 

to $19 to $19.50. There has also been a 
advance in No. 1 railroad wrought scrap, 
‘les, old iron axles, old car wheels, railroad 
nd No. 1 busheling scrap and of 25c. per 
an cast-iron borings. We quote dealers’ 
es, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


lting steel ‘ ..314.50 to $15.0 
horus steel ° 19.00 to 19.51 
aad wrought scrap 14.00to 14.50 
road mach. cast 13.75 to 14.2 
axles 19.50 to 20.00 
xles 6 ‘ 20.00 to 21.00 
eels . ; 14.00 to 14.50 
malleable 14.00to 14.50 
shop turnings 6.50 to 7.04 
xle turnings 11.00to 11 
st borings . j 7.75 to 8 O0 
rails 16.00 to 16.50 
grate bars 10.50to 11-6 
te (net ton) 9 O00 to 9g 
pipe 11.50to 12.0 
sheet scrap 10.50to 11.0 
heling scrap 11.50to 12.0! 
heling scrap 10.00 to 10 
scrap 


Cincinnati 
NCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24, 1915.—(By Wire.) 

Pig Iron Demand for the high silicon irons is 
excess of the supply. This condition alone is 
e for the present quotations, that are so far 
ast year’s figures. A rather interesting ci 

is that the prompt shipment price of 8 pe 
ery is $24 at furnace; for the first quarter of 
ir $23 can be done, but second quarter business 
be accepted under $24. A number of medium 
of the silvery irons have been sold to Michi- 
na and Ohio melters, although it is under 
the latest quotations were not inserted ir 
ntracts made. Both Southern and Northert 
yn prices are hardening. Southern No. 
now firm at $13.50, Birmingham basis, for 
shipment for either furnace or resale iron 
several contracts have been made at this 
shipment through the first quarter and in 
tances through the first half of next year. For 
t half business, $14 is the ruling price at which 
Ohio melter bought 900 tons of Southern No. 
and a smaller tonnage of the lower grades. 
melter took 500 tons of No. 2 foundry and 
ntity went to a nearby consumer. Approx!- 
2500 tons of mixed Southern iron was sold i 
Several lots of Northern foundry iron were 
melters in the same territory. There is an 
demand for the lower grades of both 
d Northern foundry. Basic has been active 
way, although no sales have been made for 
beyond July 1. Malleable is also showing 
ty. No basic is obtainable in this territory 
shipment except a small tonnage that is 
the market quotations. Instructions were 
ite to-day advancing Southern foundry to 
making two producers holding at this fig- 
on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham 
from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 


e, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$16.90 to $17.40 
oke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 16.40to 16.90 
oke, No. 3 foundry.... 15.90to 16.40 
VG. @ eS cece cane 15.40to 15.90 
eray forge “a ws 14.90 to 15.40 
ry, 8 per cent silicon 24.26to 24.76 
OMmiG GON BU Recs ccctbicee 18.76to 19.26 
CNG COME IWR Bacs caueuani 17.76 to 18.26 
CRG Glas Tee Biicsactsens 17.26to 17.76 
Ohio malleable Bessemer... 17.76to 18.01 

OCG. saw kéakanchne 17.76to 18.01 
erior charcoal — 19.20to 20.21 
Southern carwheel . 24.40 to 24.90 





(By Mail) 


ok Specifications on contracts for both furnace 
ry coke are very good. Some prompt Con- 
i8-hr. coke is obtainable this week around 
: et ton at oven, and contract quotations range 
to $2.60. Foundry coke is unchanged at 
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$3.25, the latter price representing what many 
producers are asking for future shipment. Wise County 
and Pocahontas brands are held at about the same 
prices. Few complaiz ts have arisen as to a car short 





age, as strenuous efforts are put forth by the railroads 


o 
» 


Finished Material.—The mill quotation on No. 28 
galvanized sheets has been advanced to 4.65c., f.o.b 


nxneep their rollir gg stock movil 


Cincinnati and Newport, Ky. Owing to the high price 
of spelter, the differential for the lighter gages is cot 
siderably above normal quotations, and No. 29 galvar 
ized sheets now take an advance of 20 per 100 Ii 
above No. 28, and No. 30 are quoted 45c. above No. 28 


Sheets from local warehouse stocks are quoted from 
4.60c. to 4.75¢. for No. 28. The mill price o1 No. 28 
black sheets is now 2.50c., Cincinnati. No. 10 blue a 
nealed sheets from warehouss stocks are quoted at 
2.50c. for prompt shipment o1 y The local store price 
on steel bars remains at 2.25c. and on small structural 
shapes 2.35¢. The less-than-carload warehouse busi 
ness on both steel bars and structural material is re 
ported very brisk Railroad track material is in better 


demand. 


Old Material. Another reneral advance of approx) 
mately 25c. per ton has been registered on nearly all 
kinds of scrap. Business is excellent both in wrought 
and cast scrap The minimum figures given below 
represent what buyers are willing to pay for delivery 


their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the 


maximum quotations are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards 
J 
' 
a 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
\ 
‘ t hor 3 . 
S é 
ei } 
N n ' 
Hy S 
Xt ; 
‘ ‘ 
ca tant 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 22, 1915 


Pig Iron.—The leading interest continues to sell pig 
iron for the first and second quarters of 1916 at $13.50 
and up to the close of last week had indicated no 
disposition to quote higher. It has no spot iron. The 
other active selling interest, which by this writing ha 
its fifth furnace going, is disposing of a considerable 
quantity at $14 for the first half, with no distinction 
between forward and prompt delivery It is selling 
more than its make, and all that it cares to sell at 
present. The Woodward Iron Company may be con- 
sidered in the market again with a limited quantity, 
which it is disposing of to inquirers on the $14 basis 
It is not soliciting orders. Some quotations of $14 have 
been turned down by buyers in favor of the interests 
quoting $13.50. The repeated averment in a Northern 
buying center that there is a quantity of iron at Bir 
mingham available at $13 is more than merely 


denied. 
Current business is not on so large a scale as it had 
been for the several weeks preceding and there is an 
indication that for the present consumers feel that 
they have bought sufficiently for forward delivery. Chi- 
cago prices are now fully on a level with those in 
3irmingham and a Middle Western demand is expected 
to become insistent. The development of a car short- 
age is delaying some shipments. A shipment of 1500 
tons was made to Italy the past week. Carwheel iron 
is active and brings the high silicon of the Alabama 
company into strong demand. The Central Foundry 
Company reports the sale of a quantity of high man- 
ganese and low phosphorus iron, of which its ores 
enable it to make a specialty, at $15 per ton. The Gulf 
States Steel Company has blown out its furnace for 
repairs but has sufficient iron on hand for its own 
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needs for some time to come. It is reported that the nage at prices which are markedly highe: 
Tennessee Company is receiving steel from Gary, Ind., which have prevailed last summer. Ware} 
for conversion into shrapnel shapes, its own steel ca- have stiffened under the influence of highe: 
pacity not being sufficient. We quote, per gross ton, and we quote: Soft steel bars, 2.15c.; iron 
f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: structural material, 2.25c.; tank plates, 2.: 
a nee $14 ta 214 50 blue annealed sheets, 2.45c.; No. 28 black 
Ni found 1 soft 14.00 rolled, one pass, 2.80c.; No. 28 galvanized 
No. 3 foundr : 2 toes sheet gage, 4.85c., the latter a sharp riss 
Gh acad ' 00 with the advance in spelter. 
' ; Old Material.—The feverish conditior 
considerable business is moving, includi; 
north and east as well as for export. The 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The National Cast Iron Pipe Com 


pany has about completed its third pit, thus increasing es wef ; : 
: : i . o¢ able rate decision by the Missouri Public S 
it capacity to Z2UU ton per diem. Che ecuring o aie .” : : 
s : . . ’ : 5 .% \ 1 has stiffened the situation somewhat so f; 
rge torelign orade I the leading intere na enabled : : : 
' ? ie roads are concerned. Dealers are inclined 
the other foundries t ecome more active competitors : 
‘ Ks 1] somewhat. For eastern shipment steel] ax 
ior domestk i A Alabama pial are well . 


munitions use, are strong. Relaying and r 


: at a ; are also very strong. We quote dealers’ 
makers yards, as follows: 4-in., $25.00; | and up- nn : . 7 - 





ward, $21.50, with $1 added for gas pine customers works, St. Louis industrial dist 
: iOWS: 
Coal and Coke.—Coal movements are impeded by now devans Wes 
cal hortage, which becoming acut Otherwise, O n rails 
team coal has picked up considerably and domestic is ies cand tote teen ‘then * 
yuite lve Price bid fair te harde ] the near Rel ng rails, standard section, i} 
ire \n important iron company about to close a r coceeeieae ree 
yntract with the State for the use of convicts in N railroad heavy melting ste 
ne of its coal mine Coke is becoming stronger all the See sinned aie aimee 
me. The supply ; fast becoming smaller than the I 2s, switches nd guards cut apart 
demand and furth ises in price are indicated. How Ts ane: ae 
ever, there are many idle beehive ovens which can be Per Net Ton 
rought into service Special buyé¢ from Texas point . ees " , 
have been in the district to make forward purchases. Ir r axles 
We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. oven, as follows: Beehive Went ar ss eee te Se oss 
furnace, $2.75 to $3; foundry, $3.25 to $3.50, with one No. 1 railroad wrought 
two brands at $3.75; by-product furnace, $2.50 t ~ 6 Faure d wrought 
$2.75; foundry, $2.75 to $3. Steel coun ate nd knuckles 12.0 
Old Material.—The market is active. Yards are ee eee, ee. eee Tt 1907 
carrying very little stock. All kinds of steel scrap are No. 1 dealers’ forg 9.75 te 
moving rapidly. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ io wanetin er * 10.50 to 
yards, as follows: No, 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 8.501 
; No. 1 railroad cast scrap.. : sane 
Ol x1 $14.50 to $1 Stove plate and light cast scrap ; “Be te 
teel axl 1.001 1.50 Railroad malleable 10.00 t 
13.50to 14.00 Agricultural malleable 9.00 t 
railrodd wrought 10.50 to 11.00 Pipe nd flues 
railroad wr t 9.50to 10.00 Railroad sheet and tank scrap 8 
. r50 mad grate bat S 
1 t ee ane save 
New York 
St. Louis New York, Nov. 24 
Pig Iron.—Purchases amounting to about 
ST. Louis, Mo., Ne y Lo tons have been made by the leading produce 
she haupcner AM gy Meggett bereits ateccihnenngs | gy pipe. Deliveries are to be made in the fi 
vidually and in the aggregate and there was also . 1916 and the orders are divided among Buf 
widespread smal: Cemand from founarymen ax king ern Pennsylvania and Southern irons. Quit te 
Se ee Ree Seren: Se enemy Sere ae business is being done in iron for prompt 
disposed of and it is understood that a part of thi quarter delivery, the requirements for early «a 
at least went at $13, Birmingham, for N« . soutner! being greater than expected. A good many 
foundry, but $13.50 the lowest price obtainable on tions are being closed where the inquiry has 
omiiiaibsis —~ oes Sales of the week included ow generally sent out. It is evident that the 
tons of Northe1 arwheel iror and | LOW ~~ ot the melt of foundry iron noted from time 
Sn en eee sae: aaa ee nee keeping up. The effect of various indirect den 
indry as well as about 8000 tons i esr use lots. High up by war purchases is being felt in lines whic! 
n Irons are quite scarce, particularly Ohio brands, ot be thought of as stimulated by war require! 
rogers se stayter a ee ete ¢ '0r The end of navigation by canal across New Y‘ . 
on mes see ronee arta gestae yh — is near at hand and no further sales for shi 
ae ee eee See ee ee ee ee that way are reported. In New England a prett 
Coke.—The Connellsville juotatio preva oI wath was cut by sellers of Virginia irons a f 
undry coke, but the local by-product coke, while held ago, these irons being then low priced in 
more stiffly, is still sold at a price sufficiently below the with Buffalo brands. At $14 to $14.50 at furr 
Connellsville and Virginia figures to control the situa $3.25 freight Virginia irons could be delivered N 
tion, where there is no preference for specific brands. England at $17.25 to $17.75, whereas Buffalo 
Finished Iron and Steel.—An increase in the aggre- $15.50 to $16 for No. 2 X, the basis on which 
gate of business is noted and a more general desire on quoted at that time, would represent $18.08 to >15° 
the part of fabricators to protect themselves by con- delivered in New Ergland. No. 2 X Virgil 
tracts. The price now of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, is well held. now practically unobtainable. The leading 
The Building Industries Association reports approxi- has advanced its quotation on No. 2 plain 7é 
mately $5,000,000 of construction work in the architects’ year’s delivery and 50c. for the first half of 
offices which will come out rather slowly for the pres- making either delivery $15.25 at furnace. Bufl ; 


ent, but which will all be out by spring’s opening. The was to be had a week ago at $16.50 at furnac« 
Missouri Pacific is expected to be a purchaser of rails 2X. Most producers are now quoting $17 
shortly as well as the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. In malleable is put at $18. The amount of B 

light rails the coal companies are taking a good ton- available for delivery in the first half of 191! 








5, 1915 





November 29, 
and consumers apparently have con 
ir expected requirements yet to cover. 
sylvania irons at tidewater as follows 
ter delivery: No. 1 foundry, $18 to 
X, $17.75 to $18; No. 2 plain, $17.25 to 
No. 2 X at tidewater, $18.60 to $19.10. 
tidewater, $18.25 to $18.50 for No. 


18.25 for No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. 
The ferromanganese market is re 
stiffer, there being less tendency re 
$100, seaboard, the prevailing quot 
price is thought by some not in 
small sales of carload lots are being 


1 


e contracting for 1916 at $100 sea 


British alloy. Inquiry is not act 
ganese is being offered around $110 
th some sales made. Receipts fron 


ted to keep up the rate of the la 


hich 50-55 per cent of normal, th 
ntracts. Ferrosilicon, 50 p 
: OF OFF 
demand at $85 to $87, Pittsburgh, 


ew producers entering the market 


ron and Steel.—The upward movement 
sellers and buyers are beginning 
ome forms of finished steel are not 

No answers are ob 


tr 


le movement. 
te of deliveries, which are if anythi! 
nded. Eastern plate makers on Mo: 
prices another $3 per ton, making 
2c., Pittsburgh, and demand is 
amount to be obtained in less tha 
p of this is the preparation, for ex 
rk harbor shipyards to enter actively 
ith one ambitious program of build 
eighte1 from the same mold, so t 
ine of modern standardized construc 
Naturally with the 
ng of this enterprise, a considerable 


ponds to low cost. 


nsumption of this market will be made 
é mills are quoted at 1.70c., Pitts- 
are hardly for prompt shipment, littl 
than April. The same quotation hold 


it is nominal owing to the sold-up co 
s and their refusal to consider further 
The result is iron bars have the call 
e used and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, is like 
occasional indications of concessior 
\ large amount of shell steel business 
fered to the mills but, owing to the diffi 
the delivery dates, there is no interest 
nage and it may for the moment be 
\s high as 4c. per pound has been paid 
e bought if home shell makers do not 
icts. Structural steel is strong 
demand increased, in no small part 


, that it is doubtful if plan 


ight below 1.70c., Pittsburgh. Tt 
Steel extensions will take, it now ap 


extensions 
imes as much as first contemplated 
1000 tons of fabricated material 
is practically closed and will not go 
itor. The Worth plant of the Mid 
quire between 1500 and 2000 tor 
F’. Shoemaker & Co. will erect three 
Phoenix Bridge Company the re 
he general awards mention may be 
is for an apartment at Fiftl 
third Street, to the Hay Foundry 
700 tons for the mercantile building 
and Water streets, to the Easter 
»0 tons for an apartment o1 t 
the Passaic Structural Steel Con 
a factory at Maspeth, L. I., to thé 
npany, and 200 tons for the Raritar 
Amboy, to the Industrial Iron Con 
erstood that the American Bridge Com 
1000 tons for the Consolidated Gas 
re. Store prices are naturally higher, 
prices, bars and shapes being up 
plates $4 per ton, though plates from 
thus less than $7 above delivered mil! 
the corresponding differential for 
10.50. We quote mill shipments of iron 


tor 
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owing to elsewhere. Small quantities of 
Welsh bars are obtainable at £9 but no general price is 
quoted, yet plants still discussing the position. 
Small sales, however, are reported at £8 17s. 6d. deliv- 
ered locally, but works will sell only to local users. Tin 
plates are strong because of the steel position, good busi- 
ness being done with France and large inquiries coming 
from and the East. A few hundred tons of 
blooms have been sold at £12 but now ask £12 
15s., all quotations available being nominal. We quote 
as follows: 


pressure 


are 


Russia 


sellers 





I | es sheets lI b. Wales 
21s. ¢ S f et 
Clevel ( Z I ls. 8 ! with 69s 
2d we £ 
Ni ( ( maker's p b. Middles 
bre I i2s z st s ‘ 
Stee] |} a} Ni 9 export | roo) 
10s., « | we 
Ste Si lelit rds 1 5s 
gainst \ £ 
Steel rails, ex] S nol g st ) 
7s. 64 ver 
Hematite pig lees gainst ] 
week 
Sheet | Ss W re Sw Val 
‘ , non 
Steel joists, 1 ! export, f.o.b. H ‘ Grimsb 
compared witl 12 Wee 
Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde fl4, compared witl 
10s. last week 
Ferromanganese, f.o.1 s 
Ferrosilicor pel ent ! 6 ompared witl 
Metal Market 
NEw YorK, Nov. 24, 1915. 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
pper, New York Tin, Lead Spelter 
Electre New New St New St 
Noy lytic Yor} Yor} I York Louis 
+ : 8.87 5.2 » 18.00 17.75 
18 19.0% 19.12% { 2 17% 18.2 18.00 
2 i ) 17% 9 18.0 
20 19.50 1.621, 9 7% 5 9 18.00 
2 19.6214 19.621 1.50 25 5.17% 18.75 18.50 
4 i 


Copper is higher after heavy business in electrolytic. 
Tin has been steadily dull and the course of prices has 
been downward. Lead quotations have been maintained 
by foreign demand. 
have advanced. 
scarcity. 


Spelter has been active and prices 
Antimony is higher because of its 


New York 


Copper.—An extremely large business was done in 
electrolytic copper up to yesterday when the price went 
to 20c., thirty days, delivered. Until that time buying 
was not halted despite advances of nearly 4c. on suc- 
The movement, which had prevailed for 
some days, was started by foreign consumers, as here- 
tofore reported, and the market stirred 
domestic buyers to activity. Copper has been taken for 
all sorts of purposes. The wire mills were large buyers 
up to 19.75c. In Lake very little has been done, as the 
producers, all of whom are understood to be well sold 
up, withdrew quotations. Some of the sales of electro- 
lytic call for deliveries running to next June. Electro- 
lytic was yesterday at 19.87%c., cash, New 
York, and Lake at the same figure, though its price 
was entirely nominal. The exports so far this month 
total 17,015 tons. 


cessive days. 


advancing 


quoted 


Tin.—Since last Wednesday, when about 200 tons 
changed hands, there has been a pronounced lull in the 
market and prices have dropped steadily. Yesterday 
the quotation was New York. Consumers are 
wondering if an unfair advantage was not taken of 
them by the dissemination of recent reports, such for 
instance as the one that Great Britain was contemplat- 
ing an export tax, also that she intended to close the 
Suez Canal for military reasons. Both reports have 
been denounced as untrue and without foundation, and 


39.25¢., 
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as a result consumers are going slow. 
only business is in small lots for 
Prices have declined, despite the fact 
this month are small, so far totaling 
There is a good quantity afloat, one 
1100 tons, but it is doubtful if it will | a 
November delivery. A shortage in Dec gt 
for. At the present time a 25-ton lot 

tain at a reasonable price. 


Lead.—The market has been quiete: 
are sustained. It is now pretty well a 
advance to 5.25c., New York, was occas 
export buying. The domestic demand i 
trade believes that, with quotations 
production will be stimulated and a 
which will not tend to support prices 
St. Louis quotation is 5.174%c. The expo 
month. total 4553 tons. 


Spelter.—In the past few days there |} 
to buy, particularly on the part of th 


who overstayed the market. Prompt prime W 
was quoted yesterday at 19c., New York, 18,7 
St. Louis. Late December deliveries can be |} 


18.25c., St. Louis, while first quarter is quoted at 17: 
to 18.25c., St. Louis. The prevailing price 
profitable one for galvanizers, yet many hav. 
compelled to buy to fill their contracts. Brass 
special is quoted at 21c., and the mills have beer 
purchasers. Exports continue on a heavy scale, a 
ing thus far this month to 7134 tons. The 
price for spot is £100, which is equivalent to more t 
20c., New York. Advices from London say that 
material is very scarce and that great quantit 
required for war purposes. 


Antimony.—The market is strong at 39.50c. to 40 
for Chinese and Japanese grades, but the higher prices 
are due to scarcity rather than to demand, the latter 
as a matter of fact, being light and spasmodic at | 


Old Metals.—The market shows increased strength 
Dealers’ selling prices have still further advanced 
are now as follows: 


and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire. 


Copper, heavy 


Copper, light and bottoms... é ] t 
trass, heavy ree + ee lL2 t 
Pe, TG beeches ea l 
Heavy machine composition 14 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 12.7 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 12.( 
Leek. BORNE civ escwucteu<esnewune 

COO. COR ocnwtec 60 taweeeuvewann es 

Zinc ; 11 

Chicago 
Nov. 22—The inflated prices of tin, based 


Suez Canal rumors, have been followed by 

drop in quotations. On the strength of heav) 
copper prices have again moved upward, as have 
ter, zinc and antimony quotations. We quote: Cast 
copper, 19.50c.; Lake copper, 20c.; tin, carloads, 4 
small lots, 42c.; lead, 5.20c.; spelter, nominally, 
sheet zinc, nominally, 20c.; Cookson’s antimony 
other grades, 42c. On old metals we quote % f 
prices for less than carload lots as follows OPI 
wire, crucible shapes, 16.25c.; copper bottoms, 1»~ 
copper clips, 15.50c.; red brass, 13.50c.; yellow ! 
11.50c.; lead pipe, 4.50c.; zinc, 13.50c.; pewter, N 
24c.; tinfoil, 29c.; block tin pipe, 3lc. 


St. Louis 


Nov. 22.—Some of the non-ferrous met 
higher and some lower than last week. Lead !s 
to-day at 5.35c.; spelter, 19.50c.; Lake copper, - 
electrolytic copper, 19.50c.; tin, 42c.; Asiatic anum 





42c. In the Joplin ore district sales were a "F" 
figures. Zinc blende sold at $95 to $115 per 

premium lots reaching $118. 
$65 to $75 for 40 per cent. 
higher at $60 to $70.50 for 80 per cent. 
for the week were: 
$66.11, and lead, $62.63 per ton. 


Calamine ranged 
Lead ore was sharp. 
The averag® 
Zine blende, $100.77; 


Miscellaneous § 















¢ uoted as follows: Light brass, 7.50c.: 
brass, 9.50c.; heavy red brass and light 
heavy copper and copper wire, 13c.; zinc, 

tea lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 21c.; tinfo 


ron and Industrial Stocks 
NEw YORK, Nov. 24, 1915. 


special consequence has occurred fo. 
¢ to affect materially, either favorably on 
the value of securities. In the absence of 
nfluences, the market has been inclined to 
hstanding the splendid reports of general 
litions. Baldwin Locomotive common fel! 
he range of prices on active iron and ir 
cs from Wednesday of last week to Tues 
veek was as follows: 


L&- 35% Sloss, con S ’ 
731Q- 74% Sloss, pref 96 9 
9%4- 624, Pipe, com ts 
1752-110 Pipe, pref 
I S. Steel, com S6le- S8 
S1% s4% { S. Steel, pref.115%-11¢ 
Va. lL. Cc. & Coke 60 t 
117% West. Electric 66%4- 71 
68%- 73 Am. Rad., com...365  -37( 
1914-105 Am. Rad., pref 134 
HOlL- 64% Am. Ship, com 35% ) 
111%4-124% Am. Ship, pref 79% 
1094 -111% Chic. Pneu. Tool. 80 
61 $94 Cambria Steel 67%- 7 
16144 Lake Sup. Corp eG 17% 
SSl4- S99, Pa. Steel, pret S4 ‘ 
014- 55%, Warwick 10% 05 
6 97 Cruc. Stl., com.. 71 - 79 
174 178% Cruc. Stl, pref. .107 
814- 51% Harb-Walk, Refrac 
as com 
LOS 110%, La Belle Iror 
com 
6% La Belle Iron, 
St 80 - 85% pref 120 9 
136 -143 Am. Brit. Mfg., 
pret a 
275%- 31% Can. Car & Fdy 
99 -100 com v0 
66%4- 70 Can. Car & Fdy 
ef 104% pref ‘ 105 1] 
“ Carbon Stl., con 
$31 17% Central Fdy 
g com 14 
100 §=-100% Dom. StL, con tS tS % 
ot 3 Driggs-Seabury 145 
LOT 7-109 % Midvale Steel 78% 
‘ 


Dividends 


iron & Steel Company, regular quarter! 


preferred stock, and an extra dividend 
T 


unt of deferred dividends, payable Jar 
rk Air Brake Company, regular q ter 
I Dec 
Electric Company, regular quarter]; 
! 
iler Linotype Company, regular qu 


ible Dec. 31 
ww Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
rred Stoc k, payable Der 1 
Lead Company, regular quarterly, 4 of 
ommon stock, payable Dec. 31, and 1% 
erred stock, payable Dec. 15 
Steel Company of America declared a d 
nt on the preferred stock, payable De« 
ly dividends which were deferred Sept 


was taken on accrued dividends, which t 


4k 


to 24% per cent 


M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
has purchased an interest in the Danville 
Tubing Company, Danville, Pa. A dispatch 
le has it that a new mill is to be erected at 
‘600,000 near the present plant. T. J. Price, 
d C. S. Wagner, a nephew of Mr. Schwab, 
ites of Lehigh University, are identified 
ing company. The plant has a rated ca- 
»,000 tons of tubing and shapes for agri- 
plement manufacture, bedstead parts, trolley 
ts, etc., and uses old rails for this purpose. 
equipment including nine double puddling 
x heating furnaces, three trains of rolls, a 
e and break-down and two 16-in. skelp mills 
th tube-making machines. 
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The New Battleship Contracts 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. Ne 24, 1915.—(By 1 


}—The Secretary of the Navy, in a _ bulleti 





given to the press, says: Secretary Daniels has taken 
: st step a view to bu f navy yards, 
battleships 43 and 44 of which very high bids were sub 
mitted last week Dy private yntractors He has di 
rected that formal bids be obtained from steel makers 
‘or furnishing the Navy Department some 62,000,000 Ib., 
oY 600 ross t F es, shapes, rivets and 
astings required for the ure of these two ships 
The bids from the priv: iilders were not for 
mplete ship cified by the department, 
but r vessels with omissions from the department’s 
specifications amounting to $300,000 to $400,000 in each 
S€ Witl these i ded, the price Lor private con 
iction ranged ft $8,075,000 $8 940.500 The 
of cost fixed by the authorizing act is $7,800,000; 
o all of the private prices are over the limit. The low 
est navy yard estimates for the vessels, complete 1: 
accordance with the department’s specifications, ranged 
from $6,774,144 to $7,413,156 The west estimate 
include or ly the cost of the ship and it would be neces 
sary to spend several hundred thousand dollars for 
hanges of plant in connection with the constructio1 
The improved plat t nowever, ¥ lid oe AaAVAI able tor 
other ships. 
Advocates of navy yard construction are pointing 


to the fact that navy yard final costs of new construc 
below, rather than above, the 
a is claimed, for instance, that 
during the last four years Mare Island has completed 
$3,134,600, while 


the estimates were $3,623,000, the saving over the e 


new work amounting to a total cost 


nates thus being $488,400 W. L. ¢ 


“1 


New England Machine Shop Strikes 


Manufacturers in the New England citi 


affected 


by labor troubles report that condlitior are slowly im 
proving and that the striker ire continuing to drift 
back to work At the Union Metallic Cartridge Com 


pany, Bridgeport, Conn., about 1400 hands voted to 
strike on Monday, Nov. 22, against an order changing 
the working hours and bonus payments, but trouble 
was averted by the withdrawal of the order. The lit 
erary pot still boi in Worcester, Mass., 


State Board of Arbitration—the “irritation board” a 


it has been dubbed locally—the Metal Trades Associa 


where the 


tion and the union officials continue to contribute arti 
‘les and advertisements to the local press, their copious 
arguments and assertions incorporating almost a 
Agitation con 


tinues, but the employers whose men are out are cor 


; 


many viewpoints as there are writers. 
fident that the strikers are losing ground. 

The only rioting of the week was at the plant of 
the Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Company, Valley 
Falls, R. L., ( 

a result. 

It is reported from Hartford, Conn., that the Pratt 

& Whitney strikers remaining in the city voted Nov. 


20 to return to work on the following Monday. 


which has been closed down indefinitely as 


The munitions manufacturers have been active in 


securing help from the cities in which labor troubles 
true that hundreds of 


workmen have left these cities to work in the cities 


exist and it is unquestionably 


where the 8-hr. day prevails. It probably equally 
true that many of these men plan to return to their 
former employers as soon as industrial peace is estab- 


lished. 


The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will open an office Dec. 1 in New York City at 
1432 Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. The com- 
pany, in addition to a general jobbing foundry and 
machine business, manufactures Buflovak vacuum ap- 
paratus, including dryers for all sorts of materials, 
pumps, condensers, impregnating apparatus, etc.; 
Buflokast chemical apparatus, for the manufacture of 
aniline, phenol, beta naphthol, picric acid, caustic soda, 


’ 


etc., and Bell steam hammers. 
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McClintic-Marshall’s New Plant 


The McClintic-Marshall Company, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, now operating structural steel fabricating 
plants at Rankin (near Pittsburgh), Carnegie and 
Pottstown, Pa., has decided to build a new plant at 
Pottstown, to cost, with equipment, over $1,000,000. 
The company recently secured about 50 acres of 
ground adjoining the present plant at Pottstown, and 
having direct railroad connections with the Philadel- 
phia & Reading and Pennsylvania railroads. On part 
of this ground a main structural shop, 390 ft. wide by 
618 ft. long will be erected, containing five main aisles. 
The roof of this building will be of the Aiken com- 
position type, and its sides and ¢ ds will also be cov- 
ered for a considerable distance from the roof, so that 
painting of structural shapes can be done in all kinds 


of weather. 


The receiving yard will be 210 x 618 ft. and the 
shipping vard, 220 x 370 ft These yara will have 


the most modern equipment of electric cranes and other 
machinery for the rapid receiving of plain material 


d the shipping of fabricated steel. Most of the con- 
tracts for the equipment of the main fabricating shop 
d the receiving and storage yards have been placed. 


\ power plant will also be built, but the exact size 
the building, the type of boilers to be installed and 
j beer settled. All 


ant, whereve} possi 


the design of engines have no 





the tools throughout the enti 
Di¢€ will he driven DV motor ol 





» Will ymnpresser alr. 
The new plant: will have a capacity for fabricating 


about 5000 tons of steel per month and is expected to 


pe re dy fol operatlol about J ine ‘ l 116. The pres- 
ent plant at Pottstow h: a capacity of about 4000 
tons of fabricated steel per month, and will be operated 
until the new pliant 1 finished. W hethe it will con- 
tinue it operation after that time will depend largely 
or Dl iné¢ ~ ( ditic 


Open-Hearth Enlargement of Central Iron & 
Steel Company 

Central Iron & Steel ¢ ompany, 

their fou ope! hearth 

of 60 tons capacity. o that 

15 ft. and 5 ft. 6 in. from 


the pan, permitting a nol 





2 1%. 9 a t the center. Pre 
liminary to the cl ge a ladle crane of 150 tons ca- 
pacity has been ordered and will be delivered about 
Dec. 15. The present 100-ton ladle crane and the 65- 
ton ladles and equipment will be retained and heats 
of 120 to 130 tons will be tapped into two ladles with a 
divided spout In additior { larg nt the existing 
open-hearth furnace proposed to build a fifth 
furnace of the large size at the south end of the plant 
and to extend the pit ide of the building The re 
construction of the existing furnaces will proceed as 
each furnace is taken off for general repairs, the ex 
pectation being that by the end of next year all fow 
furnaces wil nave ( eed. The plat s Tor the 

liti 1 furnace | é vleted 1 work will 
tarted he appropriation | been a 


Republic Will Build New Blast Furnace 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company has decided to 


add another blast furnace to it present group of four 
t Haselton, Ohio. It will be located beside No. 1, 
which is one of the older furnaces of the company, and 
will have a daily capacity of about 550 tons. It is 
contemplated that No. 1 furnace will run a year o1 
more on its present lining, and the new stack is ex- 
pected to be reaqay for blast abo the time No. 1 will 


have to go out for repairs and possibly rebuilding. 
Of the company’s four Haselton furnaces, No. 1 makes 
about 300 tons a day, and Nos. 2, 3 and 4 from 500 to 
550 tons each. The company also owns Atlantic fur- 
nace at New Castle, making 300 tons per day; Hall 
furnace at Sharon, 250 tons, and Hannah at Youngs- 
town, about 350 tons. All are in blast. 

Bottom is now being made in the two new open-hearth 


furnaces being built by the company at 
and they are expected to be making ste 
These are 80-ton furnaces and will give 
about 350 tons more open-hearth steel! 
company is also building a lap weld and 
furnace in its pipe mills, but these wil! 
for some months. It is operating to 10( 
pacity in all departments of its plants ir 
town district. 


New York State Steel Company Plant 
William H. Donner 


James S. Thompson, chairman of the 
committee of the New York State Steel ( 
falo, announced last Thursday that the 
company had been purchased by Willian 
Philadelphia, president of the Cambria St: 
representing Cambria Steel Company 
price paid has not been officially stated, | 
stood to be $2,750,000, of which $2,500,000 
per cent bonds, secured by first mortgage 
itself. The plant is to be repaired and p 
ation at the earliest possible day by the 
Lake Superior iron ore has been cont: 
to be delivered before the close of navigat 
cient quantity to care for the furnace 
through the winter. The plant includes « 
nace, one stationary and two Talbot tilting 
furnaces and a mill for the production of 
and billets. It is located on a tract of 66 ; 
having a large frontage on the Buffalo Riv 
& W. Railroad and Abbott Road. A n 
built and ore unloaders installed for the 
next year’s ore supply. Later a bar mill may 
to the plant. 

Eight cargoes of ore are to be delivered 
for the newly acquired furnace before the « 
navigation season—four being scheduled to 
week and four next week. The furnace wil! re 
relining, but the expectation is to start it early 
iary. The ore will be unloaded into cars at th 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh docks and switcl 


the furnace plant. 


Inland Steel Company’s New Constructi 


Plans for the extension of the India 
works of the Inland Steel Company, of whic! 
was made in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 18, hav 
ompleted. What is assured includes the « 
an open-hearth plant consisting of at least 
naces, probably of 75 tons capacity, a 40-l 
nill and finishing mills. In what finish 
capacity will be added has not yet beer 
The new construction will be entirely o 
Michigan side of the company’s property, a¢ 
the blast furnaces; the ground on the south s 

now being entirely occupied. 


Standard Steel Works Extends Capacity 


The Standard Steel Works Company 

»-ton open-hearth furnaces to its plant 

Pa. Like many other steel makers, the com} 
found its facilities for making steel inadequate 
present demands. Incidental to the const 
the two furnaces, the company is adding 
ngs to an extent requiring 2500 tons ol 
material. Announcement of other impro' 
the company is expected in the near futuré 


The affairs of the Slatington Rolling M 
ton, Pa., are being adjusted and the prope 
offered for sale by Oscar A. Neff, trustee, 0! 
The plant is in condition for the resumptio 
tions in the production of bar iron with but 


The Louisville Elevator & Machine 
Louisville, Ky., has been adjudged bankrup' 
meeting of the creditors will be held Nov. 
purpose of appointing a trustee. 












th department at 
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PERSONAL 
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Mathews, who has been for a number: 
al manager of the Halecomb Steel Com 
e, N. Y., has been elected president of 
icceeding H. S. Wilkinson, resigned. He 
Mr. Wilkinson as president of the Syr: 
Steel Company, a connected company 
ng a new plant adjoining the Haleomb 
works. 


way has resigned as superintendent o 

the Broken Hill Pro 
y’s steel works, Newcastle, New Sout! 
| shortly return to the United Stat 
representative of the Bureau of Amer 
ers in Europe, 25 Cannon 
, will for some time be 
will be 


street, Lor 
> 


at 60 Pe: 


hear fror 


and 


k, and pleased to 


desirous of entering the British market 
Singer, for the past two years at tl! 
int of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plat 
en appointed assistant manager of the 
on plant, where he assumed his du 
has resigned as general sales manage} 


Stow & Wilcox Company, Southington, 
in New York for some t 


ed his plans. 


+ 


] na 


ime, bi 


Baur has been engaged by Hamilton & 
ttery Place, New York, to handle the 
suntry of the Rennerfelt electric stee 


Mr. Von 
extended ex 


His trar 


) 
al 


h they are exclusive agents. 
trical with an 

industry. 
‘Electric Fut 


engineer 


electric furnace 


auser and Schoenawa’s 


and Steel Industry” is well know 
on is nearly ready for the press. 
Jr., has been made chairman of tl 


f the and Metallurgica 


Mining 


igned 


11] 


ha "es as president Ol 


‘icero, to become 


ment of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 3 
New York City. Prior to his associa 
ple Mfg. Company he was head of 


nent of the Fairbanks-Morse Mfg 


Wis., for a number of years 
Schwab, chairman of the sethleher 
is been elected a trustee of Corne 
the vacancy caused by the death of 


ong a trustee of the university 
irt, Jr., president Simplex Motor ‘ 
has elected 
e Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
e, whose other interests did not allow 
ifficient the 
Manville will rem 


been preside t ot the 


e 


~ ucceed I 


time to reorganization of 


ny. Mr. iin as one 


la, of the Re 
eel Company’s Cincinnati office, having 


operation for appendicitis, has re 


a traveling salesman 


Joseph & Brothers Company, old mate 
Ohio, 


has opened an office in Detroit, 
Bank Building. C. D. 


E. A. Schwarzenberg, 


. 
ime Jacobson, 


with Cleve 
harge. 
y, superintendent of blast furnaces for 
Steel Company, Satchki, India, is mak- 
visit of two or three months in this 
production manager, H. H 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., delivered an 
the Forestry College of Syracuse Univer- 
N. Y., on Nov. 16, on the “Conserva- 
Energy.” 
an, formerly efficiency engineer of the 


Babcock, 
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Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, has be« appointed supe: raEF 
intendent of the company. i 
. . ' 

EK. Lagerholm, who has been a sales representativ: 1 
of e Illinois 17 Works, has been made sales mar ih 
ive the ompany Mr ] cerholn rewvinn , it 

rn compan) ‘ . Lagern previously Was ) ; 

r sé time connected with the Union Twist Drill LeLe 
Compa Ss manag C)} » branch lift 
: z 

\ } Sewing i nee! ed general ‘ ; | 
er the Wabash Railway Company, with offic I 
the R Exel ge B ling. lk ae 

it ie 
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' Kau Cla 
The Ohio Motor Mfg. Com orgat 
| ock of $500,000 iy taroat ' 
ST eld and Cantor est h ‘ 
on, (ohio or he mar ‘ mote . k 
! ractors ind iri tne t not ‘ part It 
l tated that the erecti f th, wilt ta Seatiel 
hortly, and will i ide several buildings, one of which 2 
wil ho G0 x 600 ft Charles Balough. a consulting engi 
neer of Springfield, Ohio, formerly connected with the | 
Kelly-Sp ingfield Company, wi he at the head of the 4 
new company. A building site has not yet been selected 


ee een eee 


rts States for 
tons, 


the 


from the Federated Malay 
of 1915 35,840 


37,128 tons 


were com 


same 


the first nine months 
pared with 36,698 tons and 


periods in 1914 and 1915 respectively. 


in 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, 
Pittsburgh, has received some large orders from the 
Allies for shells and other war munitions. Last June 
this company built an addition to its machine shop, 
120 x 250 ft., and has recently made another addition 
to this building, 60 x 250 ft., in which a large amount 
of new equipment has been installed. The company 
has orders on hand amounting to about $7,000,000, or 
enough to keep it busy to about July. 

All the blast furnaces in the Mahoning and She- 
nango valleys are now in operation except the Leetonia 
stack of W. D. McKeefrey & Co. at Leetonia, Ohio, and 


the small stack of the Sharpsville Furnace Company 
at Sharpsville, Pa. Both are being made ready fo1 


blast and are expected to go in about Dec. 10. The 
Leetonia stack will make basic and the Sharpsville 
stack Bessemer iron. 

The Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, will install 
a 10-ton Heroult electric furnace, but it is not expected 
to be in operation for three or four months. 

The Duff Carwheel Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
granted a Delaware charter with a capital of $100,000, 
the incorporators being John T. Duff, Sr., James Muir 
and M. E. Harrison, all of Pittsburgh. It is the inten- 
tion of this company to put on the market a new de 
sign of carwheel, with a detachable rim It is said 
that the carwheel to be made in this way eliminates 
waste, which has formerly been experienced in discard- 
ing the entire wheel when the rim became defective, or 
was worn out. A demonstrating plant is to be built in 


the near future, and it said to be the intention of 


the new company to allow other carwheel manufactur 
ers to make this design of wheel on a royalty basis. 

Pittsburgh steel manufacturers are co-operating 
closely with the local bureau of smoke regulation to 
make the city as clean as possible. Many have installed 
modern stoker equipment in the past few years, and 
others have changed the kind of fuel used, so that less 
smoke comes from their plants. The National Tube 
Company has installed twenty-four automatic stokers 
in its works at McKeesport, Pa., and the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company is making plans for seven 
new stokers to be installed in its South Side mills, in 
which two were built some time ago. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs 
town, Ohio, is considering the building of a benzol plant 
in connection with its 204 Koppers by-product ovens 
under construction. These ovens are expected to make 
from 2200 to 2400 tons of coke per 24 hr., which will 
be ample to supply the needs of the company’s four 
blast furnaces. The 18-in. bar mill recently erected at 
the plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
which it removed from Wheatland, Pa., has_ been 
started and is rolling socket iron. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is in the market for ten electric traveling cranes 
and other heavy equipment for its new tin-plate mill 
to be erected at Gary, Ind. 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, have re- 
ceived an order from the Alton Steel Hoop Company, 
Alton, Ill., for a hot saw capable of cutting up to 
12 x 12-in. hot billets. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Company, Pittsburgh, which 
is doubling the capacity of its seamless tube plant at 
Ellwood City, Pa., has recently bought five large elec- 
tric traveling cranes from the Alliance Machine Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio. The Mesta Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, has ordered a 50-ton electric crane, with 
a span of 80 ft., from the same company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed Fri- 
day, Dec. 3, as the date, and Washington, D. C., as the 
place for argument on the application to establish a 
rate of 55c. per 100 lb. on iron and steel materials from 
Pittsburgh to Pacific coast terminals. 

The coal trade in the Pittsburgh district is in better 
condition than for a long time. Leading coal operators 
say that less coal will be shipped from the mines in 
the Pittsburgh district this year to Southern points 
than usual, as the local mills and furnaces are being 
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operated to full capacity and their consu 
is enormously heavy. Some of the larg 
steel companies have their own supply 
others buy it in the open market. 

The Allegheny Steel Company, Brac! 
has leased the plant of the Western Tool ¢ 
pany at that place, and will fit it up as a 
to increase its present capacity. 

The Clark Company, West Newton, 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by 
W. E. Clark and T. J. Parker to manufa 
and cast pipe, fittings, castings, railing 

The Goodman Engine & Machine ( 
burgh, has increased its stock from $45,0 

The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co: 
burgh, is erecting a 50,000-gal. steel wat 
plant of the Alton Steel Hoop Company, 

The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, > 
Pa., is building three 1300-ton hot metal 
which is for the Carnegie Steel Compan; 
building three duplexing plants, the conv 
which are 25 tons capacity, comprising a t 
such converters, together with a comple: 
cars, drying oven cars, blast piping, pulp 
company is also building a 500-ton blast 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bet! 
and has orders for hot metal cars, ladles 
operating its machine and boiler shops night 

The Youngstown Iron & Steel Company 
an electric welding plant in the pressed 
ment of its works at Youngstown, Ohio. It 
housed in a steel building, 55 x 100 ft. W 
stallation of the welding plant metal lat} 
specialities made by the company will bé 
more rapidly and by the most modern methods 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Whe: 
ing, W. Va., is building a large addition to its pla 
the manufacture of gun carriages for the Governm 
The company has been turning out large quantiti« 
shells for the Allies for some months. 

Alex Laughlin & Co., engineers and contra 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, hay 
general contract for the erection of the thre 
hearth furnaces for the Pittsburgh Steel ( 
Monessen, Pa. 

R. B. Anthony, for seven years district ma 
the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., n 
of recording instruments, with offices 
Building, Pittsburgh, has been appointed hi 
Chicago offices. He is succeeded by O. S. Tappe 
has been in charge of the Chicago office during 
absence of B. J. Klein in charge of the company’ 
hibit at the San Francisco exposition. 

Walter R. Collins has been appointed superint« 
of rolling mills at the Ohio works of the Carnegie Ste 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding Law 
Cooney, recently resigned. 


New Installations of Heroult Electric Furnaces 


The National Malleable Castings Company, 
cago, Ill., has been granted licenses for the ert 
of two 6-ton Heroult electric furnaces. These ar 
addition to the two 6-ton furnaces already operat é 
one at the company’s plant in Chicago and 
Sharon, Pa. These bring the total to 38 in this 
and Canada. 


The Caldwell Chemical Company, Woods Build é 
Evansville, Ind., which, as recently reported, wi!) a : 
a chemical plant at Spottsville, Ky., is in the market * 
the equipment, including coke ovens, coal-tar stills, P® 
heaters, condensers, phenol recovery plant, eu 
Koegel is manager. 


{ 


mr 


The Triumph Ice Machine Company, inc'™” 
Ohio, has established an office in Chicago, — “e 
Monadnock Building, in charge of Edwin 5 Shepner 
formerly with the Fred W. Wolf Company and more ™ 
cently Chicago representative of the Frick Compa”? 
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BRITISH STEEL EXPORTS 


ures Show an Increase—Imports 
Have Declined 


ts of iron and steel show an increase 
xcluding iron ore and scrap they were 
ns last month against 245,853 in Sep- 
tons in August and 345,661 tons in 
month since the war started. For the 
Nov. 1 the total was 2,640,569 tons 
tons to Nov. 1, 1914, a decrease of 
Export values were £36,789,046 and 
pectively for the ten-month periods of 


ports to Nov. 1, 1915, were 368,408 tons 
9 tons to Nov. 1, 1914. Steel-bar exports 
ed a large increase—51,658 tons against 
September, 1915, and 14,318 tons in 
France took 38,844 tons last month. 
ten months of this year the total was 
France taking 276,400 tons) against 
Nov. 1, 1914, or more than double. Fo: 
nths of this year exports of galvanized 
,122 tons against 518,766 tons to Nov. 1, 


ese exports in October were about 8900 
with about 12,600 tons in October, 1914. 
were about 82,000 tons as against about 
Nov. 1, 1914. In September they wer: 
showing more liberal licenses in Oc 
<ports were 13,640 tons last month. For 
onths of this year they were only 219,592 
102.944 tons to Nov. 1, 1914. 
ports of iron and steel are decreasing. 
ore and scrap they were 94,265 tons in 
against only 35,236 tons in October, 1914. 
September this year they were 134,713 
1.863 tons respectively. For ten months 
, they were 995,297 tons against 1,502,648 
1914. 
ore imports were 399,724 tons. To 
they were 5,108,770 tons against 4,986,581 
ne period in 1914. 
crude zinc were 3624 tons in October 
nst 12,428 tons in October, 1914. For 
to Nov. 1, 1915, they were 66,105 tons 
S,839 tons to Nov. 1, 1914. 


Railroad Car Business 


vania Railroad is not, for the present at 
the 10,000 to 20,000 or more cars which had 
to swell the demand for steel. The 

the cars are needed and the consumma- 
surchases must sooner or later be made. 
attitude is not taken to mean that lower 
be obtained by withholding from the mar- 
rt time. The large purchases by the 
waited on for some weeks seem now 

nt, though car builders have not yet re- 
liries. The United States Steel Corpo- 
pected to buy 1750 ore cars for two of its 
Otherwise new offerings are not large 
include 300 to 500 cars for the New York, 
Western, and 100 gondolas and some pas- 
the Long Island. The Delaware, Lacka- 
tern has so far bought only its hopper 
placed with the American Car & Foun- 


s, president Hamilton Iron & Steel Com- 
Ohio, advises that preparations are 
relining the Miami furnace, which has 
years. It is the intention of the com- 
this furnace as soon as Lake naviga- 
next spring, when a further supply of 
ired, 


\ ace at Ironton, Ohio, was put in blast 
make basic and malleable pig iron. 
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A New Chicago Machinery House 


[he Federal Machinery Sales Company of Chicago 
has completed its organization and has leased the build 
7 ) 


ing at 12 North Jefferson Street, rece: tly vacated by 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company and Pratt & Whit 


ney Company. The officers of the new corporation are 
James L. Gough, president; J. B. Doan, vice president; 
Charles T. Bush, treasurer, and James Jay Sheridan, 
secretary Mr. Gough has for many years been co! 


nected with the machine-tool business, having previ 
ously been with the Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Company and the E. L. Essley Machinery Company, 
Chicago; the C. C. Wormer Machinery ¢ mpany, De 


troit, and latterly with the Strong, Carlisle & Ham 
mond Con pal Vy, Lleve land My Doar 1s tne vice 
president and general manager of the American Tool 
Works (¢ ompany. My Bus} the Ice president and 
general manager of the Charles A. Strelinger Company, 
Detroit \ complete line of new to as We i econd 
ni ( macnineryvy Wil pe handle 


am ger oF t ret uN ‘ pantie n 
tne ( he ste! (Pa } district l regarded a Cor immated 
he new company, to be ow} Pen: Marine & 
Urdnance Castings Compar will be formed & Seen: ne 
sult of the sale of the Penn Ste Cast & Machine 
“A =e J of hester, Pa ’ to 1 tere ts ‘ hr h h ive i 

ired als the Baldt Steel Company of New Ca tle. 
Le The former reported to be taker ver ol , 
vasis of 51,100,000 and the latter at $700.000. the new 
pany to be ¢ ipita ed it $2,000,000 hy ié & 
(C's a ers and roe of Ph delphi re men 
nea a negotiators, and it 1 tated that Rodney 
Thayer of Wilmington, Del., p dent « the Baldt 
Steel Company, will be president f new ymp . 


Sharpsville Furnace Changes Hands 


The small blast furnace of the Sharpsville Furnace 
Company, Sharpsville, Pa., which has been idle for some 
years, has been purchased by the Allen 5S. Davison 
Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, representing the 
Bessie Furnace Company, New Straitsville, Ohio. The 
purchaser assumes a fairly large ntract for Besseme1 
iron made with the former owne y a ioca nterest 
that will keep the furnace going f ome four month 
or longer. The stack will be blown in about Dec. 15 or 
Bessemer iron, and is expected to make from 150 to 175 


tons per day. 


Roebling Wire Rope Operation at Worcester 


The Durable Wire Rope Company, Boston, Mass., 
a corporatior controlled by J. A. Roebling Sons Com 
pany, Trenton, N. J., has purchased the wire rope ma 
chinery of the Spencer Wire Company, Worcester, 
Mass., and leased the building containing it. The ma 
chinery will be operated by the Durable Wire Rope 
Company, ising wire shipped from the Roebling plant 
at Trenton, N. J. The output will be confined to ordi- 


nary commercial wire rope used in this country 


Locomotive Orders Still Large 


Orders for fifty six locomotives are reported for the 
past week, against seventy announced last week. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford has ordered thirty- 
three from the American Locomotive Company. The 
total of orders for the last quarter of the year now ex- 
ceeds that for the third quarter, 294 For the first 
half the total was 371, excluding the 565 ordered for 
export up to July 1 


Announcement is made that the office of A. C 
Dinkey, vice-president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Com- 
pany, has been established in the Widener Building, 
room 1614, Chestnut Street, near Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia. The general offices of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany and Worth Brothers Company are also located 
on the sixteenth floor of that building. 
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DEMAND FAST SPREADING 
All Lines of Industry Seek Equipment 


Labor Troubles Still a Detriment to Production— 
More Tool Manufacturers Demand Non- 
Cancellation Clauses in Contracts 


Sever: itie eport that machine tool-buyers ars 
oming forward from almost all lines of industry, there- 
by adding to the pressure created by the war require 
ments at home and abroad Not all the labor trouble 

past hough in \ vhere tl tuation w: 
mi eriou ev e¢ ago, the percentage of strike! 

now negiig e. On the othe nan reat annoyances 
is experienced at plants Hamilton, Ohio, while at 
M 1d1S¢ W Lov me nave ne oe one plant 

< I { = 2 tnat So! We tel 
> Ol } 1] l¢ ] } ory oT »~ Te ne pla 7 
bec se of the diffi tl ( g me! 
to operate ne 

Conditions ar it little changed in New York. Larg 
isers of tor are shopping around for second-hand ma- 
hines, so great is the scarcity of new ones. A deal 
booked an order for engine lathe valued at $40,000 last 
week, and W | make de 1\ es not ater tna Dec mbe 
from machines he had or at The Kathodian Bronze 
Company ha ugh N hich will be 
onverted to the ! 1 ( small ; nunition. A 
interesting item from New England that A. W. Whit 
comb, former of the WI tcon -Blai adel Ma nine Too 
Compal I ed I I VW te to tne mar 
fac ine 

Philadelphia and Baltimore report no diminutio1 
activity. The textil he 
Baldwin Locomotive Worl ( ere yt} 
building at a st of $100,000 I tat that 
more buildn be ( he 
sembling plant of the General Electric ¢ pany, Ne\ 
Castle, Pa \Y ( & Ship Hardware Mfg 
Compan' N ¢ ( é ry hor 60 
140 ft Che | ed St ( re | ! ‘ 

YD } a Selle e, Pa ‘ iO pn 

Automobile mak t iro 1D 
ment in Detroit, the ing foundri and machine 
shops are busy, and no cessation is looked for this yea 
The Detroit Twist Drill Comp ny 1S Dbulliding an aaa 
tion which will provide about 30,000 sq. ft. additional 
space. The F Typewriter Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., plans a factory and foundry to cost about $30,000 


Further additions to equipment and manufacturing 
space are contemplated by the Hoover Steel Ball Com- 
pany, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The machine-tool builders of Cleveland, as well as i 
other cities, have adopted the policy of taking only 
orders which contain a non-cancellation clause, while 
others are booking business with no prices named, the 
purchasers agreeing to pay the prevailing price at the 


time of delivery. The Willys-Overland Company, To- 








ledo, will erect buildings to provide 


spa 


ce. It has organized a Canadia) 


taken over the Russell Car Compar 


Alliance Machine Company, Cleveland, 


ings to double its plant. 


are in the foreground in Chicago. 


trict 


The 


Russian and | 


Machinery Markets and News of the Work 


In the Central South, and in the B 


; 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 


wood-working machinery is in 


an addition to its car repair shop at 


Lo ¢ 


sna 


ost $35,000. 


Machine tools that reach San 


¢ 


pped up, but the long deliveries are 


ness. Shell-making continues 


vehe 


nun 


{ 


re more contracts have 


1erous corporations are bein; 


munitions. 


nquiries fo 


he f 


nes 
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> 
valli 


\ 


Frat { 


at 


tor med 


New York 


New YORK, 


for 


fact that they are coming 


shows that general business is 


one or two machines are 


from 


improving 
rer manufacturers who are conversant 


mor¢ 


misce 


u ne-tool industr de not hesitate 
fo r-off deliveries, but many of the sm 
they are being badly treated The selling of 
merely a matter of deliveries In every Ww 

cond-hand tools are handled, extra men ars 
chines, nd the din and confusion are g1 
I g shipped, it must be understood, have 
st A large electrical company in the 
it looking for second-hand equipment Ru 
tive in buying second-hand tools Son 
g mills have been eagerly taken at good 
A ] 1 dealer who booked an order 
lued at $40,000 last week will begin del 
ys, and complete them in December, but t 
e coming demand and ordered the ma 
£0 A Canadian company sent a represer 
of seventy turret lathes, but ra 
returned to Canada with the report that h 
~ r delivery within the spec 
ipals sent him back to New York, telling 
intil he could get them France, as well as 
buying shell-making machinery, but the de! 
tter country 1S greatest 
Kathodian Bronze W<« N Y 
t Nyack, N. Y., formerly occupi« 
ter iiteratic 
< t 1 it is expect 
ad en it is in full op 
( ble Stee Com} An 
now dert s At 
t! erect oO iabor ! 
é ! brick teel and brick 
hic } g are to 
s als icing ‘ 
t elting irl es witl steel 
| these thr over ts has 
I larg nges at its Atl \ 
Acme Mfg. Company has beer re 
S ted with the Central Machine & 5u] 
} bers Street, New York It will of 


ynton electric plant on Plane Street, 


Be 


Fit 


provements and alterations haves bee 
rn ifacture screw machine products, 
etal stampings for automobiles and gent 
The Metals Plating Company, 200 
or is building a plant at Elizabeth, N 
be completed for operation about Feb. 1 
treasurer 
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States Gauge Company, 67 Wall Street, New 
its plant, equipment and working for 
ersville, Pa., to increase its capa 
Hard Rubber Company, sutler, N J . ! ‘ 
building in ddition to its present ; f it | 


superintendent 


is Casting Corporation, Kinneé Bu neg ' . 1 I 
ch established a brass rod ‘ 
ew months igZ0o, S adding Ww Ss 
e to time Williar I Young s 
I manager 
structic Compa 1 B N 
warded ¢ tract | Howe Ru 


Street and Codwise Avenue F. J. He 
et, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the are} 





Foundr Street, North To . 
ts capital stock from $100,000 to $1 
<e large additions to its plant ry 
Motor Tru ( pal Bing} \ 
cre ¢ idjoi 9 ' 
the onstruc f buil ‘ : 
ec building the spring 
or the ma f ture of mot 
mic 1 Spr ler ¢ oratic ‘ 
t wit! pital s . 
‘ LS} er Comy 
st of $250,000. has be 
ey ti ind s tar 
sar r botl or ’ ‘ N I 
Newar N B. S. Comstox a 
V\ Hi R el, iM } ttar Awe ” . 
t Mfg. ¢ porati« Elmir Ny 
I ‘ t sto : { on 
| h tubs oc} furnitur 
M AV e;H. BE 1 r, 414 
M. ¢ I } ri 7 ' iin ' 
I ‘ ors 
¢ pal Ror N. ¥ my) 
_ ( ft 5 a 
ent & ¢ tru ‘ ' | 
or S1LOO Of to y nu etur 
ts It w Iso es } 
. ‘ € hem s ] 
I K ( Schle \ I \ 
ne ‘ por tors 
irs Du Pont Powde C 
g of its nitrate plant at Niagara F 
I operation ibout Dec 1 Ay 
will be emploved 
vnyard, manufacturer of fire} 
Mill Street, Rochester, has let cont 
T ie ) } 
x lif te , 
Mfe. ¢ nar Fal N 
ss fi lr \x 1 f 
‘ 
1 
< Com} Dur J } 
tu! nuts, bolts, et \ | 
Furr Brocte G A 
orl rators 
Water Ice ¢ +? RB 
s plant t Central A , 
0 ) 
t Plant Corporati« Buff 
‘ has been incorporated 
mitinue the business ‘ t} ( 
( y ’ brie Street ind +} 
hoisting machines ind othe 
Xz t ctors The present dir re 
W rad | Misner Buff ( Walt 
Charles Riors Sr ¢ rine 
rs ; | 
r Car Compal Ridgew Avenu 
é ont for a one or itomol . 
Broad Street, Newark N ] w 
. . 9 1e¢ ¢ ‘ I 
ge nd service piant, ee Sv 
0 Halsey Street, Newar ~ 
. ’ rT} ; t & ¢ 
Bond Street, Asbury Park, N. J., has H 
one-story machine shop and garage, 6' S awal 
} liy Be = 
d at Main Street and Second Avenue at nile 
I r 
000 It will be occupied by Doris |! “ 
take reases 


nd Summerfield Avenue 
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Lynn, Mass., will buil nd equip a pumping station on The William Steele & Sons Compa! 
the Ipswich River, Lynnfield, Mass Philadelphia, has been granted permit fo 
rl [ nfield Chemik ( npar | fie Mi will of alterations to the powerhouse of the M 
build oncreté te O1 tor 0 150 ft pany, Nicetown, to cost about $1,900. 
The Barnett Drop Forge Company, Easthampton, Mass., i The United Gas Improvement Compar 
erecting a drop forge building, one story, 94 x 93 ft treets, Philadelphia, has taken out 
truction of a one-story iron frame f 
h sheroft ] Ce I rep ce bu 
Che A — r : ft.. to cost about $15,000 
ne i aait ‘ I é , 
rhe Ameri o Nickel ¢ ¢ mpany H. O'Donnell has awarded contr 
Stan rd, Conn., is report to have warded col ets for Building Company, 4926 Reno Street, 
rolling mill, 11 sO ft isting sl 15 x 125 ft construction of a one-story stone and c 
x 2 ft., to cost about $1,500 
The S Ss} | Me i be 
rectit . four-st idit 40 x t The Barrett Mfg. Company, Land Tit 
Whe As ‘ . = Coy 3 delphi has awarded contract t \ 
bu ’ ‘ a ae ‘ . Building, Philadelphia, for the constr 
teel ind frame pumphouse at Tu 
. : . Bermuda, to be 32 x 75 ft., and to cost al 
Br I 
Ac? S ( ' t <¢ Tt Fleetwood Metal Body Compa: I 
ed its common stock from $20, 
G \ ; be 
erred stock from $5,000 to $35,00¢ 
Che Natior ( in rx ! B tol, R I} Keystone Drop Forge Works, ‘ 
nm £ t { é é Chestet! I h ot et go 
| \y o ( hedule but plans to do so ir 
eN t | ( N H 
Cor ’ “\ u eT i ¢ t} ree Tar ‘ ; x TOS e 
a meee earn ean Baltimore 
The We I r : eaaee BALTIMORE, M 
( { x t I M s 
r} M1 ; \ 10-acre tract at Biddle Street ar 
“= ; re, will be taken over in a few d 
’ } y ' 1 ar 
Hess Steel Companys The work of constr 
é n é t , 2 
will begin within the next few weeks T 
; The Moor DD I S M per cent payment on the $225,000 w 
h cribed b Baltimore interests has been is 
| \ ( Le 10 
ou \ garage to cost $90,000 will be built at 27 S 
I 5 I Varder Street, Baltimore, by the Mid-City Garage & . 
e stor} Company, recently incorporated with $250,0 
Staft ( R M r of weavings t planned to establish a completely equipp« 


e! 3 tir t 184 x t tw toric n connection with the garage John W. Fr 





wi ‘ é ‘ ! tor ‘ Horace Slingluff, Jr., is vice-president and genet 
It Ss rept ‘ { t tne Or e CK I I ageport William H Marcus, 2249 Eutaw Place B 
UX ‘ permission to use the property 25 to 
Re Avenue as a public garage 
Theodore Cooke, Baltimore, plans to ¢ 
repair plant at Maryland Avenue 
Philadelphia With $100,000 capital stock, the Cock: 
Baltimore, has been incorporated b E 
! Russell streets; H. H. Cockrell and F. D 
M tl it ng facture household ippliances 
ni ety ‘ t » 
I ns to increase the facilities for the 
speed [ fo : 
comme! il vehicle bodies are being n 
I Ling’ too I er rad l dr ls 7 . fs . 
" ; Wagon & Auto Works, East and Ensor str 
d p ers { re f Sav é een pur 
chased it , ‘ ete ' ' oe , Work o the many buildings of the 
of r rt } ca ao. iain al ‘ ' note “ee & Machine Company, Woodberry, Md., wl 
: : it Texas, Md., is being rushed to complet 
ma W I Pe ne : 
lathe g j athens believed to be the purchaser of an addit 
i sere } xtile icres adjoining the present property pt 
r oe} ‘ ' f cnarge 
five macl t I t t, report rood demand The Davison Chemical Company, Curt 
for its equipme taken over 100 acres of land adjoining its 
being built 
rt By ( I t etit of 
; Steel retorts are to be built at Ind He 
the I ive} f he } igh \ Comt (tres istle, ; 
P Snee 4 eas ' . n the manufacture of nitric acid at the G 
Rs Oo! ne S é I nd e? ( the Landis 
I \ The contract has been awarded J. C. Moyer 
nia Building, Philadelphia 
he Ve } iat ¢ ~ 
aie ‘ F The new pipe shop at the plant of the ‘ 
ng bids ( “ uctior ng Company, Front Street, Chester, Pa., w 
Comp t | S é ? . . . 
n two additions. William H. Holcroft, 
r tis ? e eI ted 
; ; : Chester, has been awarded the contract 
est t ¢ ¢ ¢ ‘ the 
! : , ty Two more buildings will be constructed 
General Electric Company, New Castle, D 
It re P. Ske ‘ : 
, An addition to cost $6,000 will be 
Con t} } I reet | landel ms a 2 
; — present establishment of the Tourist Garage & 
phia, w ! N« ! f several : . : Wilmingt 
1 Adams Street and Gilpin Avenue, liming 
thousane l 
The new warehouse of the Carnegie > 
Ballinger & Perrot hitect engineers, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Md., will be 90 x 300 ft., not 47 
Pa., receiv N 2 fol factor 221 ft., two been stated elsewhere 
storie £ x 0 ft The Harvey Laundry & Dry Cleaning C 
a? saat Va., will purchase a 15-hp. boiler and 10-hy 
cumulator ¢ , 
H. F. Byrd, Winchester, Va., is planning 


Landis & Bro., Quakertown, Pa., whose plant was ment of a cold storage plant. The proposed 
ad b firs ome ‘ ‘ £o, will resumé work shortly 000 barrels. Power and refrigerating eq 





needed 








— 
Qo 


Chicago 


CHk I Nov. 22, 191 
juiry for machine tools without notice 
is the report generally obtained fro: 
1 ju oc’ sioned |} I 
£ rol { dian shops s 
vit n the past ort eht Tr? ’ 
irers the endea\ supply ther 
1lipment also appears unr tting 
l h thus have conte 1 stre 
! ‘ the basis o rev xg rice 
ools as apparently « » I 
Sales ull classes of 1 é 
mp ed T) ‘ fs ‘ 
) bet mpressors as 
Ar gz recent LO st jul 
( uction Compar Fort W 
overhead cranes to be st 
structed following f I H 
Owensboro, K s I 
for nu turing s 
essc supplies I H 
Ohic s Ss ibout bu 
ect light g juiy ‘ ‘ 
aft r 


‘ y ont? r ti 

pleted a bu y } é 

' ! ilso has 
of machir tools d nte 
tors 
cy go, have 1 rel for $ 
of he Short! Stee & Ire Wor 
S bee I elvelr 


( ntract for sul ne eg pry 
M ' vhic) re ’ X 
process rl M p Ox! 
to cor ict | 
ling and cutting 
hine ¢ D Shic 4 
ne t \ tit 
n-1 | 
( fer Mfre ( mpatr | 
plet ! s for r 
el t Ip} oS itt VW 
aring bu . tor 
5 Bloor y | 
ft ( teel and g vit 
wut $15.! I ‘ 
ith building of th ew M 
5 Charles, I will be 1 
I o be 90 x 36 while 
will be 1 x 3f 
( | Aurora, | j t 
S < er ting iditior t¢ 
mmu I ontract 
Company, West Chicago, Ill., with 
t ied it $250,000 was rece 
g plar for an enlargement of its p 
< Company, Liberty, TL, has bee 
pital stocl f $12.500 1 St ‘ 
W E Merce, James E Welsl 
equip plant 
r O & Gas Company, Staunto Tl? 
with pital stock of $32, I 
ge H. Luker and H. H. Willough! 
ping equipment on ground alread) 


per Company has begun the constr 


t Brainard, Minn., in connection wit! 


The George F. Hardy Company, New 


neering Company, St. Paul, Mil 
; Racaie 


ipital of $75,000 to build els 
J. W. Kellogg is president and R 


Harvester Company is preparing t 


cost $200,000 at its twine plant at St 


ll increase its machine capacity 
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John J. MeJeske ind John S. Stover, ttorneyv, to manufac a night force It has booked orders 


ngements are being made for sho] Holland, South Africa and Australia 


re 


space and equipment 


. I I t The Indiana Panel & Veneer Con par 
5 The Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Forty-fifth has bought six acres along the Monon 1 





Rogers Street, West Allis, Milwaukee, is now en of new veneer mill, to employ 100 ms 
ve 7 mer tw hifts o1 irge ordet! for 1 . > : i 
ot aera: : Che first of a prospective fleet of thirt 
é I ( ] barges has been launched from the Hor 
do s reig bu ‘ 
lome £ it Jeffersonville, Ind It is equipped w 
< f ‘ f ito! 
oe bustion heavy oil engines, each ds vel 
¢ I n boats are for the Inland Navigation ¢C 
The Cor Steel Cor R e. W } been orgar ind the will ply on a regular schedulk 
( I Le Norto1 ( nnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Nz 
W ‘ } l } Tol R to build 
t ! } orged . 
product \l sew 
of «the tche ewis Motor Company, D 
etroit 
the | ( lot cr pal of the same 
: DETRO 1 
r } . 
Ihe cle for n hine tools 
\ ‘ A} 
a tt market Vel bre 
\\ { ' 
= : most ll lines of industr 
er t e to | rb f I ! 
N t liris re ( fre d 
Mi . ! r" i for 
“I er‘ rs Tle . v ¢ r the eal Jobbing foundr 
Bu ng conditions 
i ‘ b ( truct ! ” 
t beer commenced 
“he Hupp Motor Car Com 
U4 , ELE e ’ “\ f ut ec a { vit tock tron $1,000,000 
I Oo | working capit 
| | | t « ' ! 
l rte rt I Worl > 
W € re I rd Ror rel 
‘a i Oxi é ( x lr 
1 rl t of t) 
i N Shel \ } heer 
( I M I I vier t ris} Mf ( npa Detre 
: ul part e1 » ome 
room to cost $12,000 
I ( ‘ Mf Com! Detr ’ 
° . ‘ ( or rect W 
Indianapolis ie tne ‘fear “hnecrulak aan 
Detroit Twist rill ¢ I Db 
t ? ‘ ‘ tr t T 
! s} vec, f 
| C 
\ . 
he Genet Alu & | 
! ts capital st 
Michig Met Sp I 
e t pit ( 3 
! Tt [ K Steel & (< tructic ( 
| I G | ) M 
" Bow R. M. Judd ‘ 
- ; t wor but ontemplat 
] ] pe W hee Compa | 
ruction of additior 1 pl 
re ‘ ~ tp per « 
t I e¢ Mix has vote 
: ! rel se of the preset! } t < 
or in buildiz it municip ! 
The Ho d Fur e Com] H 
, J ror n addition t ts fou 
; t I AY eT _ £ { mp 
varde the co I t for i ‘ 
sles my ne | nt The Alma Standard Found ( 
cturer of small castings, will 
I ( re | t, 60 x 250 ft Ww be 
; ? ‘ T t re ‘ vy ' 
reporte Muskeg MM 
Umphe ind F I S¢ 
I I plar it Muske r t! 
I W ce Brothers Furniture ‘ 
( h \l has equired tl plant of 4 
that cit t wl ! t is bu 
a x Z tt resp t é 
Fox 'vpewriter ¢ Dp (sy! 
> I t ne tl ‘ Tio! oft tor 
( 
I cost abc $30,000 
ev ol The Va Blerck Motor Compar M 
irer of gaso e engines, has I eas ‘ 
I S ] ! S100. rt $ 0 0 It has beg 
‘ i tor aditic 2 3 
t} } cay ‘ 
i : . rm ' I i ns) e, Ii put on The Wolverine Self Starter Com] 
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Ss the engineer ae — 
A boiierhouse will be erecté t Leamington, Ont., and ; NEW TRADE PUBLICA’ {ONS li 
bids will short! er vo ip. boilers. R. M. ?| 1 
Selkir} Ss ler} Ss osannannnnsssuusnonnnsnnocnsnncnsseesesoeeeeseseseenenmesnensasesnsesnentoesbetsstetstettastinsismameen — 
The Standard St ( 0 ly portatior 1m 
Building, Montre \ idd t ts plant at Sheet Metal Products.—Milwaukee (Co; tte 
At nd H W \ ere pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Catalog No. 16. Ty : 7 Cm 
sheet metal products for building exteriors intectall 
The E. ( : Ml received ol This includes roofing and siding of various tv Orrugated 
t t for t t ‘ sheets, ornamental metal work and steel cei] All of the 
a Ind Fe & Ss ( T) ( various products are illustrated and tables different 
The . ‘ , R h sizes are presented. Instructions on estimat the amount 
n of material required and the way in which ild be 
. plied are included. > 
[ W | Friction Clutch.—Conway & Co. Cir tl, Obie 
iri Bulletin 1915 E. Shows a friction clutch that esigned eg. 
pecially for use on machine tools. The view sented im 
KE S ’ Ont clude one of the clutch taken apart and als plied to g 
: ogether pulley The special features of the clutch smpound 
. hy leverage, small space occupied and ease of ad tment. A 
‘ table giving the various sizes that are made luded, 
Hard Bronze.—American Metal Products Company, 39g 
B t Pa Lisbon Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Pamphlet. Cont ins a brief 
é et discussion of what metals are and how they obtained 
( \ tw from their ores, followed by a brief historical int of the 
' use of copper, brass and bronze. Attention is next called t 
t Ampco bronze, which is free from tin, zinc, lead or phosphor. 
t ous and resists the action of all ordinary acids and corroding 
nfluences. The use of this metal for die castings is touched 
6s upon, followed by a description of its properties 
ms Mine Carwheels.—Enterprise Foundry & Machine Works, 
Bristol, Va Pamphlet. Contains a brief description of the 
. manufacture of chilled carwheels, equipped with roller bear 
eve 5 ngs for use in mines and shows some of the stages. A draw 
ing showing the construction of the wheel and the bearings ig 
\. Bart I i presented, and a number of views of trucks and cars equipped 
with these wheels are included 
; : . Pyrometer Recorder.—Wilson-Maeulen Company, Wale 
1 E Avenue and East 142d Street, New York City. Catalog Tig 
Describes and illustrates the Tapalog which is a multi-record, 
multi-color pyrometer recorder. The special feature of this 
T POT , cre levice, which was illustrated the THE IRON AGgE, March if 
s 191 is the ability to draw records of temperatures at from 
I ; M to six points and give the record in different colors. The 
device can be located near the point at which the temperature 
‘ is being taken or may be located in the office some distang 
[ away and also be connected to a thermocouple which # 
! H operating pyrometer indicator The construction of the 
Tapalog is gone into at some length, special emphasis being 
laid upon the automatic switch for changing the connection 
from one thermocouple to another and the device for closing 
the uit and making the record which is operated by @ 
. = omagnet 
Skylight Construction.—Asbestos Protected Metal Com 
W par Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin No. 56. Illustrates the Waugl 
glazing construction which is designed as a substitute for 
I ‘ nary forms of skylight construction. The special features 
are the use of a condensation gutter on the underside, whic 
g is made from the company’s special metal and is entirely 
separate from the skylight beam and the use of a cap of the 
| same material to protect the joint. The construction is gm 
2 into at some length, the descriptive text being supplemented 
by drawings of the skylight and views of a number of plants 
- in which it has been installed 
! £ Air Lift Pumping and Core Drills.—Ingersoll-Ramd 
Company, 11 Broadway, New York City. Two pamphlet 
‘ The first, catalog No. 76, superseding No. 75, explains in detail 
! Car the air lift system of pumping or the use of compressed air for 
‘ x | fting water for municipal, manufacturing, irrigation © 
‘ Mel other water supplies. The system is gone into at some length 
nd a number of tables of information are included. A um 
utomol , i cht ber of arrangements of wells and apparatus are illustrated 
ol ( ind described. The other pamphlet, form No. 9201, pertains 
: to a line of core drills for determining the character, order, 
Farr, Ri B \ been in ag Se aa headed Meaiicg te » earth’s surface 
seewernts ¢ $) saben thic kness and extent of mate rials beneath the eart — 
oe adel siieenl si einai The sizes and the capacities of the different types © i 
uci are given and a number of illustrations of the apparatus 
operation in various fields are included. 
Government Purchases Punching and Shearing Machinery—Badger Se 
Machine Company, Janesville, Wis. Pamphlet. Dea 
Wa D. ¢ . a line of power shearing machines that are built in tee 
Bids j ! the Bure Supplic ' single and double end, splitting, alligator and lever 
Accounts, N Departm«s Washington, schedule 9 and lever, bench and combination punching machines. 
ine water-t marine er Broc hedule 9017 of the different styles of machines is illustrated with @ 
one woodworkers he i ) schedule 9 one pipe description and condensed table of specifications. woh 
threading off hine for P) lelphia is also made of other products of the company, at 
9024, twenty t hp munition hois tors bending rolls for sheet metal and light plate work a 
urret turning motors for Brookly1 tables and swing cut-off saws for woodworking fact 
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